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3 art relinquiſh ah old, ' thoup * 
cuſtom, than torreceive'a hew, tho? uſeful; pro- 
Þo fal. As there are many vain and idle projects, 
Which only raiſe expectations to diſappoint them 
on theſe” occaſions, we always think it the taſieſt 
Rep We can rake} if we! difregatd :''that conduct 


2 ſaves us the trouble of exathin- 


lence it ha appens, that whilſt we eſcape 
ount.of idle ſchemes, we may 
* e the. uſeful diſcc Pery 3 ; and, for 
6 of due attention, deny. our good influence 

1 7 it 25.90 ought, and thereby loſe the 
15 Hit o of an invention that came recommended 
to the h head and. heart, by many merits, but re- 
8 8 into oblivion,” unnoticed, ot unattended td. 
he ipfant, tender and deſerving, but deſtitute 


9 


and abandoned, may cry for ſuccout in vail 


becauſe there are impoſtors who, abuſe” our be- 
ama I nerolence, 


1 


\ 


iv INTRODUCTION. 


nevolence, and ſport at the expence of our 


— 


Tax: 2 diſcovery be 3 the level of our com 
prehenſion, or inadequate to our experience, and 
we dare not characterize the author; we endea- 
vour to expoſe his attributed ignorance, the bet- 
ter to conceal our own, which may not be alto» 
gether ſo ſuppoſititious ; and if obſtinacy hates 
to acquieſce to conviction, tis becauſe we are 
jealous that another ſhould, have reaſon enough 
to compel it. If therefore we ſuſpect our own 
judgment in danger of being called in queſtion, 
ſhould we perſi ſt in oppoſition, we find the like 
circumſtances, in a ſtronger degree, interpoſe to 
diſcourage us from being too indolent, or too il- 
Inatured, to neglect to give an helping hand to 
deſert, - as far 8. our utmoſt. power, can. Fifee- 


EW . 
f — S *® wW4ikl ns SZ 44 * 1 > « CE , 4 = 
: f . ” PR . . ” af 


"x But if an invention be fimple, convincing, aud 
obvious, then Pride i is in 1 ſome pain that it eſtiped 
her; and fearing the im putation of indolence, for 
me never ſu 255 berſelfe of incapacity, that ſhe did 
not exert her abilities, to cultivate a held of ſuth 
| eaſy improvement ; 5 ” ffimulated by invidious ma- 
lignancy, ſhe; ſtrives to blaſt, or with tares . fowh 


.by night, endeavours to deteriorate key crop of 


5 * + — _ — 


on it, will priyily impede its Prögreß to matu- 


| Tity, and ſpoil the harveſt it promiled.” 
| 3 1 Damn 
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* 


. with falſe praiſe, aſſent with civil jeer, * 
And without ſneering teach the reſt to ſneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 


Juft _ a fault an heficate e diflike. 2.579 | 7 
465 20 2217 PB" 1 


\There are ; alſo people ſo infatuated to cuſtoms, 
and ſuperannuated in habits, that tho thereby 
they ſuffer many inconveniencies, nay, even dan- 
gers, they are ſo far from wiſhing a remedy, that 
they never think of it; and if another ſhould 
offer one, the moſt probable n Is, that they 
will inſult or n it Po 5 : 


This may alfo de owing to ds. 1 55 
diſpleaſed with every reſemblance of inſtruction; 
or it may be aſcribed to that indolence of habi- 
tude, which makes them continue in a long 
trodden tho ſhocking path, rather than, animat- 
ed with a noble fpirit of exertion and intellectual 
fortitude, boldly:deviate, in fearch pf a more con- 
venient, ſafe, and agreeable road. When pro- 


vidence has imparted a remedy, tis an affront 
to the divine munificence if we refuſe it, and 


linger on till obſtinacy and miſery become ſui- 
a 3 cide: . 

* Averroes in fue ſecandi phyficorum dicit 9 
Conſuetudo eſt maxima cauſa impediens a pluzibus rebus 
manifeſtis. Opus mag. Rog. Bacon. | a 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 
eide: I wiſh, to call this madneſs, or folly, i would 


: 


; [ 
; 4 


But the common herd m mabkind; ubſerviens 
as they are, to narrow motives," never inquire into 


the merits or demerits of a matter that is the 


leaſt removed from their own little circle of in- 

fluence; and indeed they may be incapable of 

making ſuch reſearches: with any. ſort of r 
eee O&M: 1 

{77 {006 Nt 11 0] 5: very e212 


This ene from a floathful acqoieſcence, 


under the veil of ignorance, from a temiſneſs in 


acquiring knowledge, and that negligence to im- 
prove the talents they may have received, from 
which are always derived ſufferings that are infa- 
mous. However, if they will not exert them+ 
ſelves to do good; let them remain in their ſtate 


of inactivity rather than come forth into criminal 


action, and only to hinder thoſe they have not 
ſpirit to emulate; thoſe who employ — res 
ſearches, and ſtudies, Tor general benefit. 


— 


0 This ſpecies of: ſuperficial men, And it very 
fxvoutable to the quiet and eaſe of their mental 
mdolence, and their: pride too, to give a ſhrug 
of the ſhoulders in lieu of a reaſon; and ſo their 
manner to. diſguiſe or conceal ignorance, paſſes 
for a mighty fign of very circumſpect and ſhrewd 
penetration, to men who are Equally as them- 

| ſelves 


ILNTRODUCTIO N. 
ſelves favoured with a portion of that bleſſing. 
Theſe ſheep in wolves cloathing, have not exertion 
enough properly to comprehend, in every point of 
merit, the many benefits acruing from a uſeful 
invention; and prejudice is an eternal partition, : 
interpoſed between them and thoſe advantages. 
And yet theſe men pretend, that it is a ſuperi- 
ority of perception and diſcretion, that makes 
them wary and cautious how they encourage, or 
give aſſent to new fancies; carried away with an 
imagination that the world is already arrived at 
the utmoſt point of all perfection, and that every 
attempt at farther improvement, is but the effect 
of weak, extravagant, or inconſiderate minds; 
they therefore reſolve to be as eaſy as poſſible," 
under all inconveniencies, rather than endeavour: 
to remove them, or even to think it poſſible that” 
another may. If this ſhould become a general 
opinion, they who would bear i inconveniencies ſo" 
patiently, will never be blamed for not exerting] 
their abilities to have removed them before. A 
man therefore whoſe ideas of true perfection are 
more adequate to it, elevated above any that can 
be excited by the miſerable imperfections of our 
preſent advancement, may very ſoon expect to 
become an object of their contempt; as if they 
never reflected how every art had its infancy, 
every diſcovery its inventor, how ignorant our 
farefathers were of many things known to our 
fathers, and how little they both were acquainted 
24 | with 


$i» 


vi INTRODUCTION. 
with many things known to their ſucceſſors. 
And from confidering how reproachable we had 
been, had we remained contented with their 
| ſtep of ſcience, | they will ſee plainly that they 
themſelves have not ſteered quite clear of every 
occaſion of ' cenſure; and may then conceive, 
how much our ſucceſſors will deſerve it, ſhould 
they never think of improving upon the outlines 
of knowledge and perfection, to which we can 
ſiearcely be ſaid to have attained *, 


Men are generally born with very different 
abilities, and acquire different propenſities; there- 
fore for any one ſedately to ſit down in judgment 
upon the merit of things he has not had op- 
portunities, or diligence enough to conſider, and 
to paſs an implicit ſentence upon merit or de- 
merit, he could not comprehend, is not only 

an bigh injuſtice, and an high indiſcretion 450 
preſumption; but an inſult upon the general 
good of humanity: for can any man claim ſuch 

a vaſt portion of intellectual energy, as to think 
he can, at a glance, pervade and underſtand, in 
all its extent, what thoſe have been, a long time, 
in acquiring a perfect knowledge of? Let ſuch 
conſider the truth of Galileo s polition : Sono multi 
chi 


Nemo ſibi ſolum errat ſed alieni erroris, cauſa et auctor 
eſt, verſat que nos et precipitat error, et altenis perimus exem- 
plis. Senec. de Tra. 
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chi ſanno poci; ſono poci, chi ſanno multi; non ce ne- 
fun, cbi ſa nienti; uno ſol dio. ſa tutta. 


If a man once. becomes perſuaded that things, 
are no longer ſuſceptible of improvement, it is a 
certain ſign he will never make any. The idea. 
of perfection attained, is the greateſt impediment. 
to ĩt. But men of a different temper, . who have 
remarked with more perſpicuity the , imperfe&. 
ſtate to which our beſt attempts have carried us, 
in urging every art and invention, ſcientific and, 
mechanic, for the good and convenience of hu- 
man life, are convinced not only that we often. 
ſtruggle againſt the tide of difficulties and dan- 
gers, in all our various purſuits and occupations ;. 
but they have alſo conceived it poſſible to obviate 
many of thoſe real grievances, . and that very 
thought has ſometimes made themſelves the in- 
ſtruments whereby to prove it practicable too, 
and, with a generous ſenſe and magnanimity, ex- 
cited their efforts to do it: by this means it is 
that mankind are relie ved of many grievous bur- 
thens, and ſupplied with many conveniencies; 
and the paths which have been laid open to va- 
rious ſciences, have been made more even, and 
more inviting to conduct mankind to happineſs 
and perfection. From hence it was that inani- 
mate matter is made to do the labour of men; 
the pump raiſes our water; the axis in pe- 

ritrochio 
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with many things known to their ſucceſſors. 
And from confidering how reproachable we had 
been, had we remained contented with their 
ſtep of ſcience, they will ſee plainly that they 
themſelves have not ſteered quite clear of every 
\  eccafion of cenſure; and may then conceive, 
how much our ſucceſſors will deſerve it, ſhould 
they never think of improving upon the outlines 
of knowledge and perfection, to which we can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have attained “. 


„ Men are generally born with very different 
| abilities, and acquire different propenſities; there- 
| fore for any one ſedately to ſit down in judgment 
| upon the merit of things he has not had op- 
portunities, or diligence enough to conſider, and 
to paſs an implicit ſentence upon merit or de- 
merit, he could not comprehend, is not only 
an high injuſtice, and an high indiſcretion 3 
preſumption; but an inſult upon the general 
good of humanity: for can any man claim ſuch 
a vaſt portion of intellectual energy, as to think 
he can, at a glance, pervade and underſtand, in 
all its extent, what thoſe have been, a long time, 
in acquiring a perfect knowledge of? Let ſuch 

; conſider the truth of Galileo s poſition: Sono multi 
chi 


Nemo fibi ſolum errat ſed alieni erroris, cauſa et auctor 
eſt, verſat que nos et precipitat error, et alienis perimus exem- 
phs. Senec. de Tra, 
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chi. ſanno poci; ſono poci, chi ſanno multi; 5 non ce ne- 
ſuns, chi ſa nienti; uno ſol dio ſa tutta. 


; If a man once. becomes perſuaded that things. 


are no longer ſuſceptible of improvement, it is a 
certain ſign he will never make any. The idea 
of perfection attained, is the greateſt impediment 


to it. But men of a different temper, who have 
remarked with more perſpicuity the imperfect 


ſtate to which our beſt attempts have carried us, 
in urging every art and invention, ſcientific and. 
mechanic, for the good and convenience of hu- 


man life, are convinced not only that we often 


ſtruggle againſt the tide of difficulties and dan- 
gers, in all our various purſuits and occupations; 
but they have alſo conceived it poſſible to obviate 
many of thoſe real grievances, and that very 
thought has ſometimes made themſelves the in- 
ſtruments whereby to prove it practicable too, 
and, with a generous ſenſe and magnanimity, ex- 
cited their efforts to do it: by this means it is 
that mankind are relieved of many grievous bur- 
thens, and ſupplied with many conveniencies ; 
and the paths which have been laid open to va- 
rious ſciences, have been made more even, and 
more inviting to conduct mankind to happineſs 
and perfection. From hence it was that inani- 
mate matter is made to do the labour of men; 
the pump raiſes our water; the axis in pe- 
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x INTRODUCTION. 
ritrochio moves our burden by land, the ſhip 


tranſports it by water to diſtant places, making 


the produce of one country a bleſſing to another; 
the lever elevates weights ſuperior to human 
force; the clock meaſures our time, and the pen 
exhibits our ſentiments to the eye. Doubtleſs 
there was ſome difficulty to bring theſe inventions 


into uſe; evil prejudice, and ſtupid prepoſſeſſion, 


perhaps endeavoured to hinder their progreſs ; 
had the evil influence of ſuch opponents prevail- 
ed, our walking upon two legs had, perhaps, 
been our only diſtinction from the creatures that 
proceed upon four; they might have ſuffered as 

much from our being called brutes, as the va- 
nity of man does at preſent from that appella- 


had liſtened more to the voice of ſcience and 
improvement, might at this day have ptrchaſed | | 
ſtaves on the coaſt of Britain; thro® the power | 
of that repugnant ſpirit of malevolent ſtupidity, - | 
which would have called the quadrant a bauble, N 
the compaſs a gimerack, and the forty-ſeventh' 
propoſition of the En book of _— in ile! 
eon. | 


i 


But had the improvers of arts once conceived! 
an opinion, that things were not to be mended; 
had they ſuccumbed under the indolent prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, that their progenitors had advenced as far 
as human ability could carry diſcovery ; many a 


new 
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INTRODUCTION. ui 
new world of riches and benefits to mankind, _ 
had been unexplored ; and, like their companions 
in ignorance, they would perhaps even have ima- 
gined the ſummit to be attained, when in reality 


they were but ſtill in a quagmire, a very little 
vey ſuperior to the loweſt . of the hill. 


Our progreſs in + arts, like our advancement in 
learning, may-be beſt deſcribed in'the animated 
lines af our celebrated poet. T 


J 


from the bounded level of © our mind, 


Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind ;, 
But more adyanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurpriſe, 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ; E 


So bh at firſt, the tow ring Alps we try, _, 
Mount o'er the vales and ſeem to tread the ſky; 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already pal, 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the lutz 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey © 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
TY increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o 'er hills, and Alps on m ariſe. 


The plodding drudge of habitude 9580 will 
not ſay beaſt of burden, leſt it be ſuppoſed I de- 
. _ fianed 


In Ireland it was r the practice to a the cart, 
and plough, by the beaſt's tail; and the preſent method 


Was, therefore, vehemently elamoured at as a ſtrange innova- 


tion. & 
The 
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w INT RODUCTION. 
figned thereby to excite an idea of that ſlow- 
paced dull creature in which the brute race fuf- 
fers in its claim to reafen, attached to cuſtom, 
goes on juſt as his predeceſſor led the way, with; 
out ſpirit to advance out of an old tho' dirty, in- 
convenient, and dangerous track; tho' accident 
and misfortnne continually throw ſtumbling- 
blocks before him, and hamper him with various 
diſaſters; ſtill doing as his father has done be- 
fore, and for no other reaſon but becauſe he has 
done ſo before, will he continue to do it again: 
he never conſiders how much better, ſafer, or 
_ eaſter methods might be found out, if a little 
underſtanding was to be added to labour; or 
how little is already known, in compariſon of 
what may be diſcovered; how few have culti- 
vated the field of invention; how wide a tract 
Hes ſtill unexplored, pregnant in rich produc. 
tions, and fertile in the moſt uſeful n 
ries. 


/ 


It was af ad undder of the great Lord I 
chat. ignorance is not near ſo great an hinder- 
<« ance to knowledge, as the conceit of know- 
* ledge.” Thus for inftance, Nircber's notion of 
magnetical fibres in the earth, might make a 
man fancy he could account for the verticity of 
the loadſtone : and Mr. Blond, a countryman of 
bur own, advanced ſomething very plauſible 


about variation ; for he ſuppoſed there were two 
mag- 


5 
2 
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magrietical poles, which terminated an axis in- 
clined to that of the earth, from whence it would 
follow, that under the ſame meridian the varia 
£09 would be the ſathe. But as experience ſhews 
the concluſion falſe, reaſon tells us that his ac- 


count of the matter could not be true. It was 
the misfortune of the Ancients to have ſo high 
an Opinion of their own knowledge, as to charge 


upon Nature, or the conduct of Divine Provi- 


dence, thoſe defects which after ages have proved 
to be, with more propriety, afcribed 2 their 


own. ſelf-ſufficiency : thus, for example; they con- 


ceived, contrary to truth, the greateſt part of 


the globe to be uninhabitable ; and for that 
reaſon, pronounced thoſe diſcoveries impoſſible, 
which the induſtry of ſucceeding ages explored: 
whereas with reſpect to the deficiencies confeſſed 
by the Modems, they are really ſo many ſteps 
gained upon Knowledge, of which the Ancients 
had not the leaſt conception; ; and tho” we may 
not yet have attained to them, which is a miſ- 
fortune; yet we know what they are, and in 
ſome meaſure how they may be Wen which 
is 2 great felicity. | | 


| When a new. invention is propoſed *, thoſe 
who are already ſuperannuated in habit will 
be 


The Rate ne would rather have loft a limb than their 
matted beards, had not power and artifice got the better af 
the troubleſome habit of wearing them in a frozen country. 
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xiv INTRODUCTION: 


- be: the. firſt, perhaps, to reject the very thing 
themſelves are the moſt availed by, and the 
moſt in want of; neither examining its me- 
rits, or ever conſidering the, benefits accruing 
to themſelves from it, or inconveniencies or 
dangers that conſtantiy attend the want of 
ſuch a ſalutary contrivance; if they think at 


all about it, their whole attention is em- 
ployed to create doubts, and to raiſe Wectians. 


that they may t throw impediments 1 in its way “, 


; and hinder its progreks ; 3 by this conduct ſhewing 
themſelves mote ſollicitous to urge reaſons in 


defence of drudging on in their old way, thro? 
diſaſters and difficulties, that they may. cover 
their infatuation to habitude, under the appear. 
ance of propriety and circumſpection, than wl. 
ling to avail themſelves of it with that candour 
more conſiſtent with | their emolument and its 
merits z but in the oppoſite co con nduct, prejudice 
pays more relpe & to paſt Senerations, than 
their deſert may Fah. 1 fancy futurg ages, it 
we 
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£4 * 0 ud amico euidam aut uho cum aliquo quem 

audierunt oratione capti de rebus incognitis judicant, et ad 

quamcumque ſunt diciplinam, quaſi tempeſtate, delati, tanquam 


ad ſaxum inhæreſcunt plerique errare malunt eamque ſenten- 


tiam quam amaverunt deſendere quam fine pertinacia perquire 
quid conſtantiſſime dicant. Cic. Tuſcul :- Tertio: © * 

Nulla res majoribus malis nos implicat quam quod ad ru- 
morem componimur, optima rati ea quæ magno aſſeſu recepta 
ſunt, nec ad rationem, ſed ab ſimilitudinem vivimus. Inde eſt 
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ve continue in this diſpoſition, will hardly ſnew 
the ſame complaiſance to the preſent. 


I would not here be imagined to plead for an 
implicit reception of all chimerical conceits, that 
are ſpun in the brains of ſanguine projectors; *twere 
a dangerous extreme. There are more injudi- 
cious, trifling, - injurious, or impracticable con- 
ceits, the offspring of temerity, ſelfiſnneſs, or 

infatuated fondneſs to diſplay abilities never poſ- 


ſeſſed, than uſeful or intereſting diſcoveries, ſuch 


as ought to ſpring from a ſtack of good ſenſe, 
deliberate. conſideration, a multitude of extenſive 
inductions, repeated experiments, where admit- 
ted by the nature of the thing, and a ſincere be⸗ 
nevolence to mankind. 


As it is not right to maintain, with pertinacity, 


old and bad ways; ſo it would be an exalted in- 


diſcretion, to open an indiſcriminate reception to 
new projects, until competent, judges, by approv- 
ing them to be reaſonable, uſeful, and practicahle, 
have given ſome ſanction to that conduct; then 
repugnance becomes criminal, and till then it is 
better to ſteer an old courſe, than venture upon 
a new: but if our cards be well authenticated, 
and we are certain that neither folly nor falſhood 
had a hand in deſcribing them ; if they point out 
a more agreeable, more expeditious, and leſs 
dangerous path than we uſed to ſteer, can we 
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INTRODUCTION. 
[02h it without running upon an expoſure 


more dreaded by a wife man, than rocks or tem- 


peſts. 


So likewiſe when a Aer is propoſed, to 


which no inconveniencies can be fairly objected; 
when experiment inſures ſucceſs, reaſon enforces, 
and neceſſity cries aloud for redreſs; why it 
ſhould be received with indifference, much leſs 
with reluctance, may be better demanded of pre- 


judice than of reaſon. Can objections be fairly 


ſtarted, let them riſe: after duly weighing it 


tain to enſue from it, preponderate over the be- 
nefits propoſed by it, then will be time enough 
to reject, and remand the project into its priſtine 
obſcurity. But if the objections be but the evil 
efforts of prejudice, or intellectual imbecility ; 


if the diſcovery be left to die in its infancy, for 


want of the help it craved and deſerved; is not 
ſuch a procedure a mockery to merit, an inſult 
to reaſon, an inſtance of human depravity, a 
wrong to mankind now in being, and cruelty to 
them who come after? Some caution then is 
very juſtifiable, before a propoſal is publickly 
cenſured; leſt we-create, and propagate, an evil 
report upon ſuperficial minds t; envy, prejudice, 
or malevolence, inſinuated under ſome more 
L om diſguiſe, n upon our humanity, 
and 


See p. xiv. * note Cic. Tuſcul. Tert. 


with impartiality, ſhould the diſadvantages cer- | 
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and ſtimulate us to traduce as an evil, to ridicule 
or diſcourage as a chimerical conceit, a beneficial 


production, which malignancy of temper would 


not, or mental incompetency could not, com- 
prehend in its full circle of merit. It is no in- 
conſiderable part of men who do not think for 
themſelves, or who are not merely indebted for 
their opinions to the teſtimony of their own 
ſenſes, bur caught with a falſe cry ; who join 
the clamour of popular applauſe or invective, 
with zeal or fury alike indiſcriminate ; as ru- 
mor prevails, true or falſe. If there are rea- 
ſons why it may be beſt for them thus to de- 
rive their ſentiments, doubtleſs humanity will 
tell us there are as ſtrong ones for the ſup- 
preſſion | of implicit prejudice : and why the ap- 
probation, or diſapprobation, of ſuch people, 
as well as the reports they echo, ſhould not 
be deprived of equal reſpect, and equally be diſ- 
regarded. 1 


Diſcoveries that are, or may be, of benefit to 
mankind; ; tho' they may, when brought to ma- 
turity, appear ſimple and of no extraordinary 
cunning ; yet, as in mechanic arts, ſimplicity is 
one degree. of perfection; the very reaſon for 
which they may be vulgarly thought of no eſti- 
mation, may be a ftrong argument why they 
merit it; they are not the fruits of quick 
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growth, or produced from e —5 uncultivated 
ſoil 3 tho' the magnet might be firſt brought into 
uſe in navigation, by an obſcure Neapolitas; or 


an hint of the optic glaſs, might be given by 
two children in Switzerland. Such accidents 


do not often happen; thoſe were but hints they 


gave, for deeper philoſophy to maturate. 


To bring the rude ſketches of fancy into per- 


| fect form, a plan muſt be concerted, inductions 


produced and examined, circumſpection remem- 
bered, errors diſcovered, defects rectified, ſuper- 
fluity abridged, deficiency ſupplied, experiments 
repeated, and inconveniencies remedied, before 
we approach perfection; and even then we 
ſhould be dubious how we propoſe, till judicious 
and honeſt friends have been again and again 
conſulted ; and even then, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
our labour is but half finiſhed : we muſt inocu- 
late conviction upon the minds, and hearts, of 
prejudiced mankind : hoc opus, hic labor, 


However, though truth, when it deviates from 
probability, uſually loſes its credit in the eye of 
reaſon, it is for a ſhort time only; but let it con- 
tradict or thwart prejudice ever ſo little, and 
very ſeldom ſhall it find favour before that par- 
rial tribunal : there is no ſecurity againſt its judg- 
ments; and it had been temerity to ſubmit this 


fmall, tho' I am perſuaded *tis a uſeful, contri- 
vance 
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vance to the public, had I believed its empire 
to be without bounds: - But I hope there is rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, that there are men whoſe public 
ſpirit and humanity, have the aſcendant over 
prejudice and ſloth too; and wherever the ſenti- 
ments of the heart prevail, I ſhall not need to 
appeal from that deciſion; for though the head 
may ſometimes value the merits of another, as 
his thoughts correſpond with its own, for ſelf- 
adulation has its power, yet the dictates of a 
benevolent propenſity, as more diffuſive, will be 
ſo much ſtronger too, as to ſilence the tongue of 
oppoſition, and prevent its calumniating a deſign 
of ſuch general utility as that propoſed in the 
enſuing papers; left its own judgment ſhould, 
with better diſcerners, gain thereby no additional 
authority ; and pride and vanity in the ſame 
perſon, may, by pulling different ways, make 
their force ineffectual. 
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It was prejudice which veil'd from the world, 
the name of him who firſt placed the rudder at 
the ſtern of the ſhip; anathematized Galileo, for 
aſſerting the earth's annual rotation; acculed Fau- 
ftus of ſorcery, villified He#vey ; baniſhed Columbus; 
buried in oblivion his name who ſubdivided the 
compaſs ; calumniated as a magician the great 
Bacon, who invented gunpowder, and diſcovered 
the verticity of the magnet. 
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'*x II NTRODUCTION. 
Doubtleſs this contrivance, for preſerving the 
lives of ſeafaring people in ſhipwreck, tho? not 
to be compared to any of thoſe grand inventions, 
will have its opponents of equal malevolence, 
and I hope equal ſucceſs. Evil prejudice will 
only leave mankind, when they are no more. 
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THE 


S E AM A N's 


PRESERVATION, 


PART: if 
Sf the , means and principles, 


H E N we- conſider the many 
accidents, which conſtantly. en- 
danger the lives of ſeafaring peo- 
ple, we are apt to pity the neceſſity of their 
fortune, which. invades them with ſo many perils, 
and to felicitate ourſelves upon our own, if it is 
ſo happy as to enable us to avoid the hazards 


$. 1. 


which they riſk, by being perpetually ſuſpended 
on an element ſo contrary to their exiſtence, that 
they periſh in it in a very few minutes, except art 
can give ſuccour to nature, and even that 
is but for ſo ſhort a time, that the ſtrongeſt, 
moſt expert ſwimmer, ſoon expires in the billows 


of a tempeſtuous ſea. 
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2 THE SEAMAN“s 
If the ſhip daſhes againſt a rock, runs upon 2 


Thoal, is ſtranded by a ſtorm, ſtarts a plank, 


founders, or takes fire at ſea, too often every ſoul 


periſhes. Every tempeſt brings deſtruction to 


many people on board ſhips; every lee ſhore is 


dangerous; fire is ſtill more alarming. Pliny 


lays of ſeamen, they are but three inches from 


eternity. | 
The T; arks have a proverb which furs, * e the 


* ſea is the burial place of birds. The Spa- 
Yards fay, The bay of Biſcay is the tomb of 
% Dutchmen* : but what rock, what coaſt, what 
ſand-bank, is not notorious for the deſtruction of 
Engliſhmen ? What part of the wide ocean, what 
port, channel or river, but has yielded them 


graves without monuments ? As people of com- 


merce and enterpriſe, natives of the greateſt ma- 
titime country on earth, no nation is ſa much ex- 
poſed to the perils of water; and to none, 


therefore, can it be more proper to attempt, at 


leaſt to alleviate thoſe misfortunes. For as a 
maritime nation, none is more nearly concern- 
ed or benefited by any method that can be con- 
trived to remove ſuch r N from a 


ſeafaring life. 

The frequency of ee by ſea creates 
fuch opinions amongſt the generality, as are 
very far from being uſeful to maritime power; 
and are ſo well founded, as to get the upper 
hand of every argument a national inclination: 
may be very willing to employ, for the removat 
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of prejudice, and excite every agreeable notion 
in favour of a ſeafaring occupation, as he oven 
it is the moſt popular employment. 

Whereas at preſent, even travelling by water 
is almoſt univerſally diſliked ; and ſeldom choſen, 
but when neceſſity has the aſcendant over incl- 
nation. Every ſcheme, then, where the im - 
practicability of hypotheſiſm does not preclude 
its encouragement z every ſcheme which tends to 
make the occupation of ſuch a national ſcience 
more ſecure, and to ſubdue thoſe fears, which 
have hitherto injured that employment, ought 
ſurely to be ſtrenuouſly adopted, or at leaſt, to 
conſiliate fo much approbation, as to gain it fair 
trial ; if it ſhould ſucceed, the ſeafaring buſineſs 
will, as inconveniences vaniſh, and as obſtacles 
or dangers diſappear, naturally become more 
popular, ſeamen will be more numerous; and 
the many fine ſhips that are now idle, for want 
of mariners, will either go forth a terror to our 
enemies, or a profit to ourſelves. The ſame 
policy which gives rewards for the encourage- 
ment of ſailors, behoves that ſtate to obviate all 
terrors, which may be ſuggeſted againſt the ſea- 
faring life; and it is as proper to encourage every 
art which tends to that national purpoſe, as to 
reward naval merit with naval gratuities. 

Since the 1ſt of January 1758, from a curſo- 
ry account taken of them, it appears that one 
hundred and fifteen veſſels belonging to Great- 


Britain, have been deſtroyed by ſtorms, and other 
B 2 fatal 
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4 THE SE AMA N's 
fatal accidents of that kind. As ſeveral of theſe 
were ſhips of conſiderable bulk, value, and pro- 
portionably mann'd, we ſhall not fo much 
wonder, if moderately calculated, the -people 
who. periſhed in them, amount to a very great 
number. Allowing each veſſel its proper compli- 
ment of hands, and the number of paſſengers, 
ſome of them certainly had on board, I found 
them 2360. Had I been more exact, I fear the 
reſult would have been leſs favourable to a ten- 
der heart. The Joſs of ſo many men, by every 
judicious thinker, will be deemed as a much 
more national, as it is a more irreparable one, 
than the deſtruction of an hundred and fifteen 
veſſels. 

The concern which thoſe accounts excited in 
the author of theſe papers, made him very 
anxious for a long time to diſcover ſome me- 
thod, or at leaſt to give motion to a diſcovery, 
by which paſſing on the water might be made 
more ſafe, and, with juſtice, leſs dreaded, by 
which ſome of thoſe calamities might be pre- 
vented, and all expeditions on that element, more 

agreeable from the pleaſing confidence of | 
ſelf ſecurity :-for nothing diſcourages people ſo | 
much, or ſo ſtrongly prejudices them againſt the 
ſea, as the frequent reports they hear of ſhip- | 
wrecks and men drowned. If the weather is 
tempeſtuous, how well the apprehenſions of com- 
paſſionate perſons are founed, the frequent ac- 
counts of naval calamities teſtify, But if a 
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friend or relation is expoſed in that dangerous 
juncture, he who feels from affection, is equally 
ſenſible with him who is really in danger. But 
this terror has a worſe conſequence, and not only 


gives them an abhorrence to the ſea, but propa- 


gates notions that may deter others. And pa- 
rents endeavour to ſtamp on the tender minds of 
their children ſuch impreſſions of dread and hor- 
ror, at a maritime life, as their future years 
hardly obliterate; ſuch as little favour our naval 
prerogative, and it almoſt inſinuates a doubt of 
parental affection, if a youth is permitted to go 
on a voyage. Could ſuch apprehenſions as are 
inoculated upon their infancy, and grow up with 
them, be once eradicated from the minds of peo- 
ple, doubtleſs the ſeafaring employment would 
ſoon become very popular, and, would not 
only be eſteemed the moſt agreeable, but, the 
moſt deſired of all others; ſeamen would there - 
fore multiply, navigation improve, commerce 
would diverge, inconveniences would diminiſh, 
wealth increaſe, and knowledge ſtand a fair 
chance to be extended. And as we have already 
the greateſt power, that perhaps, ever vindica- 


ted maritime empire, we ſhould have ſuch 


inexhauſtible reſources of ſeamen, that would in- 
ſure our naval ſuperiority, and enable us to 
maintain with dignity that great prerogative a- 
gainſt the confederated attempts of the univerſe. 
If we have this power, whether from nature, po- 
licy, ſpirit or induſtry, it behoves us to ſtrive 
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6 THE SEAMA N?”s 


to fix and ſecure it by every * effort 
or art or ne 


12. Though art vis: hitherto, bed found 
ineffectual, in its attempts, to preſerve veſſels 
from periſhing on accidental rocks, ſands, un- 
certain coaſts by ſtorms, ſtarting of timber, or 
foundering at ſea: it will be an happy thing, if 
any method can be propoſed, of certainty, to 
fave the lives * in che terrifying emer- 
geneies, 

Unequal as J may be to ſo important a taſk, 
I reſolved to uſe my endeavours to put in mo- 
tion, at leaſt, a beginning towards this great 
end. As a deſire to alleviate the inconveniences, 
terror, and dangers of ſeafaring mankind, was 
the motive that influenced me; that ſatisfaction, 
the thought of having done ſome good in the 
world may bring with it, will be ample re- 


ward. Whoever aſcribes other views to me does 


me injuſtice. I wiſh them no . other punifh- 
ne, chan to be ara of that ha 


1 3. To make ſailing Ane a leſs 1 
dous occupation, and to abate the apprehenſions 
of danger, by inſinuating a well · grounded confi. 
dence. of ſelf· ſecurity, I thought it very Poſſible 
to conſtruct a machine that would, without in- 
convenience, ſupport à man, and bring him 
late to my ben the we were a by 

Won fire, 


fire, or caſt away This I eee to effect, of 
the 9 of DES | 


" 


EY Confideting hg :neffeckual boats genes 
tally prove in thoſe. calamitous junctures, made 
me ſtill the more intent upon bringing my pur 
poſe to maturity; that the lives of men, in ſuch 
unfortunate extremities, might not be expoſed by 
ſuch a precarious dependance, to almoſt | inevita- 


ble deſtruction. 


_- 


8. 3. After overal contrivances for this pur- 
poſe made, experienced, and rejected, I at length 
concetted a jacket (as deſcribed in F. 13. and 
fig. 1.) interlined with cork; of a very ſimple 
ſtructure, and eaſily made. Yet anſwering all 
the ends I could deſtre, inconteftably more ſe- 
cure than any boat, and fo manifeſtly ſuperior to 
all other reſources; ſuch as are commonly haſtily 
catched at, in the extremity of ſhipwreck, as 
not to admit a comparifon. For without being 
ſanguin, - I may venture to pronounce, as I do 
from knowledge and experience of it,” that it is 
a certain ſupport and ſecurity in the water, and, 
in all Probability, in the moſt terrifying emer- 
gencies by fea, were men thus accommodated, 
not one could poſſibly be drowned.— As will be 
farther —_ in a more . place. So 


ſhall wy more particularly deſcribed, 


bu $ 6, 
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- & 6. I have found by experience, that the hu- 
man body is ſpecifically little heavier than ſalt wa- 
ter; therefore would naturally ſwim, was it not 
impeded by wet clothes, or ſunk by fear, and 
ſtrugglings made ineffeCtual by their perplexity, 
which thereby ſoon debilitate and overwhelm the 
perſon that is in diſtreſs. | 


8 7. It is very poſſible, by the help of a ſmall 
quantity of cork, to enable a man to float many 
hours; even though he could not ſwim, he 
would, by this means, be ſuperior to the beſt 
artiſt at ſwimming, who had not ſuch a provi- 
fion of cork to fupport him. If the man that 
ſwims is taken with the cramp, a ſudden fit of any 
ſort, or becomes tired, eſpecially if he has far to 
ſwim before he recovers the land, and his ſtrength 
begins to fail, his life is endangered; from 
whence it paſt into a maxim in ſome places, that 
more people are drowned from having learned to 
„ ſwim, than for want of that art; and that 
« more periſh in the water who can, than wha 
, cannot ſwim: * fear preſerves thoſe that cannot 
ſwim from danger; and confidence of their ſkill, 
betrays thoſe who can into it. But it is a fool- 
iſh and inconſiderate boldneſs, that makes even 
the beſt ſwimmer to go out of his depth, except 
through neceſſity ; there may be a juncture when 
it is commendable. It is plain then, that the 
man in the jacket who c cannot ſwim, is much 


ſafer 
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ſafer than the ſwimmer without that contrivance; 
but the ſwimmer has the advantage of both. 
The firſt is a man in a boat without oars; the ſe- 
cond, a man who has oars without a boat: but 
the laſt is equipped with both boat and oars, 
with this additional advantage, that his oars can- 
not eſcape him, or embaraſs by the force of any 
ſurge, nor can any ſwell overſet his Portable 
boat. 
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8. q Here perhaps it will be aſked, how a 
man, though he was accommodated as is there 
propoſed, can poſſibly be ſaved from danger in 
time of ſhipwreck, Cc? His ability merely to 
ſupport himſelf above water will avail but little, 
if he cannot proceed to the ſhore, he will periſh 
upon the ſurface of that element by hunger and 
cold, and ſo protract a ſcene of miſery, which 
otherwiſe would more deſirably come to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. But it is well known to ſeafaring 
people, that a ſhip is always wreck'd on or near 
a lee-ſhore, the waves muſt therefore, of conſe- 
quence, drive upon the neareſt land: ſo that all 
a man has here to do, when caſt away, is to ſup- 
port himſelf from , ſinking ; and the winds and 
waves which ſet. againſt the ſhore, that. is moſt 
n will certainly land him upon it. 


* 9. Men cenerally endeavour to lay hold ups 
on a piece of timber (the boat is ſometimes 
ſtaved or daſhed to pieces, and ſometimes not to- 


be 


* 
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be got to aftion) therefore ſuch poor reſources 
in extreme emergency ate gladly ſeized, though 
they often prove a treacherous dependance. For 
admitting the ſetting of the tempeſt drives all 
the pieces of timber on ſhore, this reliance is 
only the refource' of deſpair, and proceeds from 
the dictates of the laſt extremity and neceſſity, 
vety few people are ſaved by this method: for 
though they can poſſeſs themſelves of a maſt; 
yard, empty caſk, or ſome ſuch buoyant ſub- 
ſtance, if is very difficult to retain them, with- 
out a laborious and perpetual ſtruggle ; ſome- 
times the unfortunate, upon fuch things, are 
carried off by the winds, or borne away by the 
billows, and very often are they drowned by the 
rolling over, and tofling of the very lumber they 
were RO of uy = for ere ſetutity in 
— 

"Terrible \ where une life. 


Tint n and fear maintains a doubtful ſtrife, 
/ | | PRrIO wy 


4. 70. That the Wan 1 the FO er is 
vaſtly preferable, and more to be depended up- 
on, than that of ' a boat in à mountainous ſea, 
among rocks and pieces of weck, is almoff felf- 
N and precludes the neceſſity of demonſtra- 

H we only confider ho Table a boat is, 
(in (nth — confuſion and difficulty of unfhip- 


in the euemiey of ſhipwreck) to ſplits 
to 


PRESERVATION. 11 
to be damaged or broken, and rendered uſeleſs, 
or in plunging 1 ina rough fea, to be irrecoverably 
overturned; it may alſo be daſhed to pieces by 
floating timber, ſunk, overſet, or driven on a 
rock by the billows: but if it eſcapes theſe acei- 
dents, it does not riſe to mount every ſurge with 
ſuch boyancy as the cork jacket, and by re- 
ceiving a ſwell, often carries the men over- 
board; ſo alſo if the waves are frequent, ſtrong 
and impetuous, a boat muſt founder or burſt 
through, becauſe her length will ſometimes more 
than interſect a wave; its middle part, at that 
juncture, being the centre of gravity, it is oftan 
burſt in that part; or if the waves are near each 
other, that part bearing leaſt, is then again 
moſt liable to damage. And if a boat in a rough 
ſea is not ſteered ſo, that its head points full a-. 
gainſt the ſwell or billows, as it ſometimes is im- | 
poſſible for the beſt ſteerſman to do, then it is 
overſet by a wave coming upon its ſide, and 
every perſon is turned over=board. - But the 
common practice is to get upon a maſt or yard 
in fuch emergencies; but theſe are ſubje& to as 
many, or more misfortunes, / than even the 
boat; they are perpetually: rolling over, and in- 
ſtead of mounting, always: pierce through the 
billows with their points foremoſt, And a maſt 
being longer than the valley of water, that parts 
one wave from another, is in breadth; inſtead of 
riſing over the mountain, it penetrates through 
the midſt of it, whereby the people are generally 

waſhed 
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I THE S EAMAN!“SsS 
waſhed off their hold, if they are not laſhed or 
tied to it, and in that caſe they are almoſt as 
much-below!as above the ſurface, ſo that they 
are frequently found dead upon the ſhore, tho? 
they ſwam upon pieces of timber. A gentleman: 
who was caſt away, being laſhed to a maſt for 
his ſafety, was, after forty-eight hours, brought 
to the ſnore, but in ſuch a condition, from the 
many ſubmerſions he received by the perpetual 
over-rolling of the maſt he was faſtened to, 
that when he was taken up, it was a matter of 
great doubt if he could be recovered, which he 
happily was. He is a very worthy divine, and 
the account, as he has frequently told it me, may 
Jam in no doubt, be relied on, as a Proper illuſ- 
tration of our argument, to urge the utility of the 
jacket, preferable to all o her contrivances. 


F. 11. An invention deſigned for general uſe, 
and indiſcriminate good to mankind, ſhould pre- 
ſerve the utmoſt fimplicity and plainneſs in its 
conſtruction, that every body may make it; it 
ſhould be eaſy of charge, not ſubject to diſorder 
or accident. And it ought not to require any 
ſingular dexterity or addreſs in its application or 
management, that no inconvenience may ex- 
clude the meaneſt in fortune or capacity, from 
the benefit of its aſſiſtance in time of exigence or 8 
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$8. 12. My firſt idea was, that the preſerving 
the lives of people in the extremities of ſhip- 
wrack, might be effectuated by pieces of cork 
only, faſtened by a girdle round the waſte: but 
after more deliberate conſideration, I found theſe 


would be liable to many accidents, eſpecially if 


improperly adapted, and would by their promi- 


nent edges oppoſed to the water, impede the pro- 


greſs of the ſwimmer, and might be bruſhed off 
by the violence of the waves, or be liable to 
elude him, though more care had been taken to 
prevent ſuch an accident, than the urgent junc- 
ture of a ſhip's ſinking can be ſuppoſed to ad- 
mit. Therefore I thought that a jacket made of 
ſome ſort of linen, or other ſubſtance, that 
would not imbibe much weight of water, might 
be contrived with plates of cork lined and ſewed 
in it, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe much more 
compleatly than floats could do, and without any 
of their inconveniencies attending it. 


F. 13. (ſee plate 1. fig. 1.) I ordered therefore 
a jacket to be made of thin failcloth without 
ſleeves. I then procured four pieces of good 
ſound cloſe cork, each piece three quarters of an 
inch in thickneſs, and ſix inches broad, mea- 
ſuring in length ſixteen inches; theſe pieces be- 
ing naturally hollow, or in ſome degree convex 
on the inner ſide, when ſmoothed a little with a 


Knife, were ſo fitted, as to be very eaſy to the 


body, 
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body, after which they were ſewed faſt to the in- 
ward fide of the jacket, dann, to its four 
ſeveral — | 


= 14. This FOO may be faſtened on with 
We thongs, or pieces of ſheeps gut dried. 
But as the tying would take up ſome time, and 
expedition is neceſſary, buttons made of fine cloſe 
cork will be much preferable ; they are not only 
more ready in urgent emergency, but more to be 
depended upon, with the ſtill greater advantage of 


- communicating to the jacket an additional buoy- 


ancy, without incumbering, and they will be no 


increaſe of charge, for three may be made out of 


one ſound bottle cork. 


$ 15. My firſt experiment was not in a very 
deep water; but I ſoon found any apprehenſion 


of danger from that element, when I had my 
jacket on, was very ill founded. With the ut- 
moſt efforts my art or ſtrength could exert, I was 


convinced it was in vain to attempt to fink myſelf 
under the ſurface ; and though I ftaid an hour 
in the water, I could not perceive that the buoy- 
ancy of my machine was in the leaſt decreaſed, 

but, to my perception, it was as vigorous as at 


the firſt plunging in, 


&. 16. I therefore immerſed the jacket for 


twenty-four hours; after which it had not im- 


bibed ſo much water as to prevent its buoyancy, 
= 


1 "i * 


* 


or diſable it from ſupporting me very ſafely 
and conveniently ; and yet it was in freſh water, 


which penetrates more, and infinuates more 


ſubtily into any ſubſtances, than the ſalt water 
does, which is of a more viſcid and clammy 
conſiſtence. This experiment, it may be obſer- 
ved, was made in a river, and a part of it that 
was not very deep, for I cannot ſwim. I there- 
fore- did not think it prudent to venture where it 
was deep enough to drown me: and conſequent- 
ly, as it was a ſhallow water, it was neither ſo 
buoyant as the ſame depth of falt water, or as a 
deeper body of freſh water would have been. For 
it is well known, that the buoyancy of fluids 
depends upon their ſpecific gravity ; hence it is, 
that lead ſwims in quickſilver, and copper in 


So a greater body of freſh water derives more buoy- 
ancy from its own ſpecifically greater weight, and 
makes a reſiſtance in proportion. As therefore 
falt water is ſpecifically heavier than freſh, as 47 
is to 41, fo in the ſame proportion it is more 
buoyant. 

Ariſtotlè ſays, this difference betwixt fea-wa- 
ter and fimple water, depends upon the greater 
abundance of groſs and earthy particles with 
which it is impregnated, as well as with thoſe of 
ſalt. Salt, by the ſame author, is ſaid to abound 
with oil: experiment has ſufficiently aſcertained 
the truth of this doctrine to modern chemiſts. 
Plutarch is of opinion, that the adheſive qua- 


I «my. 


lead; braſs in copper, and iron in any of them, 
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& inherent in it, which he thinks evidently prov- 
40 ed from its rather increafing, en extinguiſh- 
« ing the fire it is thrown upon; and candles 
dipt in a ſolution of falt, burn the betrer, if 
we may believe that philoſopher. Sir Robert 
Boyle, perhaps more to be minded than both of 
them, ſuppoſes the ſuperior weight of ſea water to 
the common water abſolutely owing to its ſalt a- 
lone. He affirms, it is heavier in groportion, as it 
is nearer to the equator, till within 30 degrees, 
and all at that diſtance in weight is equal. P. 
Claudio aſcribes the elaſticity of ſalt water to the 
ſame cauſe. - Its weight indicates its elaſticity, 
as that ſeems to be the cauſe of the buoyancy of 
water, Be this as it will, it is rather matter of 
ſpeculation than uſe to the preſent purpoſe ; only 
it may be juſt obſerved, from the opinions of 
theſe wiſe men, that ſalt water is heavier than 
the freſh; its acceſſion of weight is derived 
from its particles of ſalt, fo its elaſticity ap- 
pears to be derived from ſome ſecret, though 
mechanical diſpoſition of thoſe particles recipro- 
cally, attractive by nature, and adhering by that 
petrolious or bituminous viſcid, ſaid to be in 
ſea water. However it be, from all theſe con- 
curring cauſes is owing the ſuperior buoyancy of 
that of the ſea, to that of ſimple freſh water. 
A thing well known by experience to every 
ſwimmer. 


9. 17. 
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§. 17. The coſt of the jacket can never be an 
objection, for any perſon may make it. A piece 
of old canvaſs, and a pound of cork wood, the 
whole materials; ſo that the ſeamen would very 
eaſily do the workmanſhip themſelves, when on 
board, at vacant intervals. And as they are ge- 
nerally pretty ingenious mechanicks, I doubt 
not but they would improve this machine to the 
greateſt nicety and perfection, and in a very ſhort 
time it would come into general uſe, if a proper 
beginning was duly encouraged. The jacket 
thus accommodated for uſe, coſt me 25. 64. for 
I had only one made, a number would be made 
much cheaper; and I imagine fifty men might 
be fitted with this ſecurity for about 5 J. It 
weighed, when dry, one pound and a half; when 
it had lain in freſh water twenty-four hours, it 
weighed one pound, and fourteen ounces. 


C. 18. The pieces of cork uſed for this pur- 


poſe ſhould be the leaſt porous or honey-combed . 


poſſible. Let them be cloſe, firm, and of that 
elaſtick dry compactneſs, which is obſerved in the 
fineſt bottle corks; I mean, thoſe commonly 
called Belvidere corks. In this it will be proper 
to be very exact, becauſe the leſs porous the 
cork is, the longer will the jacket ſupport the 
ſwimmer, as it will imbibe in the ſame ſpace of 


time a much leſs quantity and weight of water. 
C 9 
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The cork that is compact is alſo the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt able to reſiſt accidents; it would be a 
ſort of breaſt· plate or armour to defend the breaſt 
of the ſeaman, whilſt his hands were employed 
to guard his head from being wounded againft 
the aſperities of rocks, or by floating pieces of 
timber and wreck, againſt which he would be | 
liable to be daſhed by the impetuoſity of the | 
ſurges, for many men, in ſhipwreck, who could | 
ſwim to ſhore, periſh by being urged with vio- | 
lence on the prominent points of rocks, or by 
blows received on their backs, defenceleſs whilſt 
they ſwim, from pieces of ſhip-timber. When 
fatigued with long ſwimming, a ſmall blow 
makes them ſick, and they muſt, in ſuch circum- 
ſtences, inevitably periſh. It therefore appears, that 
the cork jacket would not only ſupport in the 
water, and carry a perſon ſafe to ſhore, but de- 
fend him from the accidents of ſwimming among 
timber violently agitated by the ſtorm, and alſo 
thoſe to which he is ſubject in landing. 


rr A was 
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F. 19. This jacket will fold up fo, as to occu- 
py but very little ſpace ; which I mention, leaſt 
any one ſhould object, that if every man on 
board a ſhip was to carry his cork jacket, their 
bulk would be very inconvenient, on account of 
the ſtowage required for them; but a moderate 
ſea- cheſt will contain a hundred conveniently. 


S. 20. 


: 
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$. 20. It might be better to have one cheſt ap- 
pointed for them, and placed in ſome very con- 
venient and ready part of the ſhip, than to let 
every individual have the care of his own jacket, 
for obvious reaſons, but ee { to ptev ent 
confufton in their extremity, * 


$. 21. I believe no judicious perſon will ſup- 
poſe, that with theſe jackets provided and ready, 
there would be doubt or difficulty of faving the 
lives'of the whole ſhip's company, thoigh the 
ſhip ſhould be foundered, wrecked, or conſumed 
* fire. And as it prevents the poſſibility of ſink- 
g, I believe every man, properly convinced 
2 experiment of its uſefulneſs and ſafety, 
would not heſitate to prefer the ſecurity given 
by the jacket, to the very precarious dependanct 
of the beſt boat in a W e and rocky 


ſea. 
A boat in a ſtormy mountainous ſea is liable to 


be overturned, and as the ſgamen term it, cannot 
live, may be ſtaved on pieces of timber, ſplit 
upon rocks, or the people in it deſtroyed by 
many other accidents ; but the jacket is ſubje& 
to none of them : it is portable, ready at hand, 
and quickly accommodated, and endangered by 

neither winds, waves, ſhoals, or rocks. 
The boat is very unwieldy to the efforts of 
men already perhaps ſpent with toil and hard- 
C 2 ſhips ; 
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ſhips ; many bruiſed and wounded in the general 
confuſion, all diſanimated at the inſurrection of 
dangers ang calamities that threaten on every 
tide, all attempts diſcouraging, no hopes but de- 
ſtruction; men in ſuch a ſituation are very un- 
fit for labour, yet labour they muſt, and ſtoutly 
too, to bring their boat into action, the laſt 
reſource for preſervation. The jacket, on the 
contrary, is at hand; a more certain, I had al- 
moſt ſaid a certain "tc and no inconveni- 
ence, except that it may be more cold than a 
boat, which cannot be much warmer indeed, 
conſidering how ſubject it is to be filled with 
water, and the men in it almoſt as much wet as if 
ceally i in the ſea, But as theſea-water does not give 
people colds, its oilineſs or viſcidity cloſing the 
pores of the body (vide Plutarch's Sympefiacs) ſo 
the jacket, in this reſpect, would not be more 
inconvenient than the boat: Jam in doubt, if it 
would be nearly ſo cold. Even though it is ne- 


. 


ceſſary, for the perſon who takes the jacket, to 


throw off all clothes, eſpecially woollen ones, if 
the urgency. of the extremity will permit, and 
this is the only precaution neceſſary to the uſe of 
the jacket. Where it can be had, indeed, a 
dram of . ſome ſort of ſpirits, if ever of uſe to 
men, will certainly be ſo at the juncture of leav- 
ing the ſinking ſhip, it will repel and prevent 
the injuries of old. 


. 


5. 22. 
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§. 22. It is objected to the cork jacket, that tho 
it will certainly ſupport the body, floating upon 
the ſurface of the water, yet the legs of a per- 


ſon who cannot ſtrike as ſwimmers do, will hang 
down in a diſagreeable and inconvenient manner; 


whereas the whole body of a perſon that ſwims, 
ought to lie ſtretched out upon the vater at full 
length. Though I am not aware of any ſingu- 
lar inconveniencies that may accrue from this po- 
ſition of the legs; yet, as it is an objection; as 
all bodies are found to ſwim with the moſt acti- 
vity and command of motion, in an horizontal 
poſture, or nearly parallel to the ſurface of the 
water, as is manifeſt, not only from the experi- 
ence of thoſe men who can ſwim, but alſo from 


quadrupedes: thoſe which ſwim with the moſt 


celerity, keep that direction; and thoſe which 
ſwim worſt, in a more upright poſture. So like- 
wiſe, 4 I am perſuaded that men are frequently, 
if not always, ſunk in the water by maintaining, 
through fear, the upright poſture they have by 
land, and ſtruggling to preſerve their habitual 
perpendicularity : whereas, could they boldly 
venture to extend themſelves upon the water, they 
would not drown fo inſtantly ; if therefore it 
would not embarraſs too much a contrivance, al- 
ready ſufficiently ſecure without ſuch addition, I 
do not doubt but there are circumſtances wherein 


great help might be gained ; by a cork ſandal 
C 3 applied 


| 
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applied to the ſole of each foot, by the buoy- 
ancy of which the legs will be ſupported in the 
ſame direction as the body with the jacket on. 
I made theſe cork ſandals in the following man- 
ner, (fig: 2.) and found them very helpful in 
ſtriking, to ald myſelf forwards. Each ſandal 
was compoſed of two pieces of cork A A, not 
thicker than that of the jacket, meaſuring three 
inches broad, and as long as the foot. One 
edge on the longeſt fide of each piece being 
pared off to an half round, theſe two ſides of the 
two pieces are faſtened together by leather thongs, 
in two places, that they may fold like a pair of 
- hinges. The thongs à 2 are left long enough to 


tie round the foot, to faſten the ſandal to it ſe- 


curely, by the middle part of that ſide applied to 
its ſole. On the ſame ſide the edges at the margin 
were rounded off in the manner of thoſe on the 
underfide, where the two pieces are unięd by the 
leathern thongs, Three holes oppoſite td each 
other are then bored with an hot iron tool thro? 

each fide of the ſandal, through which are put 
three ſmall chords 43 B, croſſing the ſandal at 
the upper and lower ſide in three ſeveral places. 


Theſe chords are fo faſtened, that thoſe that paſs 


acrofs the upper ſide, are fo much longer than 


thoſe that interſect the underſide c c c, as to let 


the ' fandal fold to an angle of ninety degrees; 
whereas thoſe on the nether fide being ſhorter, 
will only admit the fandal to open to its full 


breadth. 
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breadth. By this method, like the foot of a 
web · footed fowl in ſwimming, the ſandal will _ 
contract, and its middle part on the upper ſice 

will come to an edge, and eaſily divide the wa- 
ter, in drawing in the foot ſo far as the upper 
ſtrings will admit, without reſiſtance from the wa- 
ter, or fatigue to the ſwimmer. And when he 
ſtrikes out his legs, the ſandal will open as für as 
the ſhort chords below will give liberty, and 
thereby will act with its greateſt extended ſur- 
face, upon a larger body of water, as a ſtronger 
and more forcible purchaſe or laver to urge the 
ſwimmer along. Its convexity will abate the im- 


greater impulſe, by engaging more power to 
ſuſtain his efforts, and every ſtroke will doubly 
accelerate his progreſs. . 
Though not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſafety 
of the ſwimmer, yet this contrivance may have 
its uſe. For it will not only expedite his pro- 
greſs, but it will alſo keep him ſuftained in a 
poſition parallel to the ſurface of the water; and 
the friction of the rough ſide of the cork upon 
the ſoles of his feet, as it is found by experience 
when worn in ſhoes; to be a ſubſtance of great 
warmth, together with the perpetual activity 
of the legs in ſtriking, will contribute to pre- 
ſerve the circulation of the blood, and prevent 
the incofiveniencies from cold, to which thoſe _ 
might have been ſuſpected to Be tubes; who 


n in the cork jacket. 1 
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' peding reſiſtance, and its concave ſide will give | 
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FART 1, 
Inflances where ſuch afiftance would bave ſaved 


the lives of many men. 


$. 1. TI his a very hard thing for a parent, 
with any tolerable degree of grace, to 
; give encomiums upon his own chil- 
dren. . The offspring of the body and mind in 
this reſpect bear much reſemblance z we are du- 
bious chat affection may have the aſcendant over 
judgment, and that reaſon has not every advan- 
tage: that the heart may conſtrue even imper- 
fections or deformities in the eye of partiality, 
into graces of ſingular delicacy; and the head 


may aſſent to a wrong notion, where the right 


one would {not flatter it ſo much; when per- 
fect line ments from the pencil of nature, and ex- 
quifite embelliſhments are by the father aſcribed 

; I , F to 


to his infant; the impropriety of his expreſſion 


inferior to fondneſs. | But when to a promiſing 
youth ſuch advantages are attributed; when his 
conduct is but the effect of a generous diſplay of 
every virtue, it were unjuſtifiable to deny him 
any; and though the parent might offend the 


unconcerned ear by a perpetual monotony of fi- 


lial applauſe, yet he is certainly at liberty; it is 
his duty to tell his ſon's virtues, nay, to praiſe 
him too, where the propriety of introduction or 
continued uniſon does not interfere with the 
harmony. But more eſpecially is he juſtifiable, 
if his child's good name incurs danger from his 
ſilence, if his character wants vindication from 


unjuſt aſſaults; or if his future advancement and 


honour might ſuffer for want of ſuch an ad- 
vocate, 


$. 2. I will therefore now beg leave to exhi- 
bit to the reader three important inſtances, in 
each of which, though perhaps the moſt unlikely 
of all others, for the particular circumſtances 
attending them, it is manifeſtly evident, that the 
cork jacket would indubitably have ſaved many 
lives from periſhing; theſe are not mentioned 
ſo much to enforce the merit of this machine, as 
to explain, according to common conception, 
how it might have been of ſingular uſe in parti- 
eular emergencies, with the precautionary regu- 
lations 
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betrays its veracity, and ſhews us that truth was 
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Inflances where ſuch 722 nce would have ſaved 


the lives of many men. 


$. 1. TT is a very hard thing for a parent, 
| with any tolerable degree of grace, to 

| give encomiums upon his own chil- 
dren. The offspring of the body and mind in 
this reſpect bear much reſemblance; we are du- 
bious chat affection may have the aſcendant over 
judgment, and that reaſon has not every advan- 
tage: that the heart may conſtrue even imper- 
fections or deformities in the eye of partiality, 
into graces of ſingular delicacy ; and the head 
may aſſent to a wrong notion, where the right 
one would not flatter it ſo much; when per- 
fect lie ments from the pencil of nature, and ex- 


my embelliſhments are vy =o father aſcribed 
to 
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to his infant; the impropriety of his expreſſion 


betrays its veracity, and ſhews us that truti was 
inferior to fondneſs. But when to a promiſing 


youth ſuch advantages are attributed; when his 
conduct is but the effect of a generous diſplay of 


every virtue, it were unjuſtifiable to deny him 


any; and though the parent might offend the 


unconcerned ear by a perpetual monotony of fi- 


lial applauſe, yet he is certainly at liberty ; it is 
his duty to tell his ſon's virtues, nay, to praiſe 
him too, where the propriety of introduction or 
coneidided uniſon does not interfere with the 
harmony. But more eſpecially is he juſtifiable, 
if his child's good name incurs danger from his 


ſilence, if his character wants vindication from 


unjuſt aſſaults; or if his future advancement and 
honour might ſuffer for want of ſuch an ad- 
vocate, | 


$. 2. I will therefore now beg leave to exhi- 
bit to the reader three important inſtances, in 
each of which, though perhaps the moſt unlikely 
of all others, for the particular circumſtances 
attending them, it is manifeſtly evident, that the 
cork jacket would indubitably have ſaved many 
lives from periſhing; theſe are not mentioned 
ſo much to enforce the merit of this machine, as 
to explain, according to common conception, 
how it might have been of ſingular uſe in parti- 
cular emergencies, with the precautionary regu- 
lations 
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lations there deſcribed, to ſhew what might have 
been done on thoſe occaſions, and- what may be 
done hereafter, in ſuch terrifying junctures of 
calamity. The Viory, perhaps the fineſt firſt 
rate ſhip of war ever built, equipped at a vaſt 
expence, and manned with twelve hundred choſen 
men, foundred within nine leagues of our own 
coaſt, and not a man eſcaped to tell the tale. 
Had thoſe unfortunate people been every one fit- 
ted with this ſimple contrivance, I think we may 

ſafely ſay it is highly probable, though perhaps 
the ſea, at that unhappy juncture, ran very tem- 
peſtuous, that at leaſt a thouſand of thoſe brave 
fellows might have been now alive to fight their 
country's battles, and ſing grateful encomiums 
upon the cork jacket. The loſs of this fine ſhip 
was indeed deemed a national calamity : but as 
ſeamen are the moſt valuable part of a maritime 


community, we ſhould not have regretted the loſs 
of the ſhip, had the crew been ſaved, nor then 
had half the country 3 in mourning. 


1. With * pomp and beauteous pride, 
The floating pile in harbour rode, 
Proud of her freight, the ſwelling tide 
Reluctant left the veſſels ſide, 
And rais'd it as ſhe flow'd. 


2. The 
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2. The waves, with eaſtern breezes curl'd, 
Had ſilver'd half the liquid plain; 
The anchors weigh'd, the fails unfurl'd, 


Serenely mov*d the wooden world, 
And ſtretch'd along the main, 


3. The diſtant ſurges foamy white 
Foretel the furious blaſt ; 
| Dreadful, tho' diſtant was the ſight, 
Confederate winds and waves unite, 
And menace every maſt, 
4. Winds whiſtling thro* the ſhrouds proclaim 
A fatal harveſt on the deck ; 
Quick in purſuit as active flame, 
Too ſoon the rolling ruin came, 
And ratify'd the wreck. - 


5. Stripp'd of her pride the veſſel rolls, 
And as by ſympathy ſhe knew 
The ſecret anguiſh of their ſouls, 
With inward deeper groans condoles, 
The danger of her crew, 


6, Now what avails it to be brave, 
On liquid ꝓrecipices hung; 
Suſpended on a breaking wave, 
Beneath em yawn'd a ſea-green grave, 
And ſilenc'd every tongue. 


The 
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7. The faithleſs 00d forſook her keel, 
And downward launch'd the labouring hull; . 
Stunn'd, ſhe forgot a while to reel, 
And felt almoſt, or ſeem'd to fear, 
A momentary lull. 


8. Thus in the jaws of death we lay, 
Nor light, nor comfort found us there : 
Loft in the gulph and floods of 1 12 
Nor ſun to chear us, nor a ray 


Of hope, but all deſpair. 
| Dodſtey's Collection. 


It is faid, by ſome authority, that the Viclory 
funk about nine leagues from the Start Point : 
admitting that it was nine leagues from the 
neareſt land, it would have required no great art 
or management for every man, who was pro- 
vided with a cork jacket, to have gained the 
ſhore, and ſaved his life. 


$. 3- About nine months ago the Prince George, 
a fine ninety gun ſhip of war was deſtroyed by 
fire; and of all the company, amounting to 745, 
only 260 were ſaved. 

The following letters and extract will give the 
beſt idea of this calamity, and alſo ſhew how far 
the cork jacket would have been akctul 1 in that 


unte juncture, 
rr L 
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Letter frets the maſter of a ee . 
convoy of Admiral Broderick. * 


Thurſday, April 13. Uſbant bende! Eaſt. 
ſixty leagues diſtance. | 


8 T noon I ſaw admiral Broderick hoiſt a fig- 
. A nal of diſtreſs; upon which I made what 
« {ail I could, and went down on him. At one in 
« the afternoon [I diſcerned the Prince George on 
« fire; at two drew pretty near her, but thought 
«6 they might have quenched the fire. At three 
cc o'clock 1 ſaw plainly there was no quenching i it, 
« ] was within a hundred yards of her ſtern, but 
« durſt not venture along ide, the ſea beating 
« high; beſides the going off of her guns, and 
ce danger of blowing up. At four in the afternoon 


« the admiral was taken up ſwimming by a mer- 


« chant ſhips boat, as then the ſhips that had boats 
« were all out, and a good many of them loſt. 


„The weather proving bad, towards night I was 


« within piſtol ſhot, and there remained ſome. 


« time, and picked up four of her crew; and 
© had not two of my men run away with my 
ce boat the night before we ſailed from St. Hellens, 
« I am confident I could have faved ſixty or 
« eighty of them at leaſt, as I was all the time 
e nearer them than any ſhip in the fleet. What 
e made me venture ſo near was, that I knew 
40 my ſhip went well, and was under good com- 
*© mand, 
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&« mand. At ſix what a diſmal ſight! the maſts 
« and "fails all in a blaze; hundreds of ſouls 

4 hanging by the ropes along ſide. I could count 

« fifty of them hanging over in the ſtern - lad- 

« der, others in the ſea on oars and pieces of 

« wood, a melancholy ſpeCtacle! beſides the diſ- 


mal cries from the ſhip, which till ring in my 


cc ears. Half an hour paſt ſix the flames broke 
& out at her broad ſide ; and in leſs than five mi- 
“ nutes every bit of her was in flames, and fo 
c continued till ſeven, when ſhe overſet, but did 
ec not ſink I then ran within twenty yards of 
ee her, but my people compelled me to go farther 
off, for fear of ſtriking on the wreck. All I 
4% can further ſay of it, there never was a more 
« ſhocking ſight ; pray God that I may never ſee 
ce the like again. It was very grievous to me 
« that I could not ſave more of her men, with- 
« out running the riſk of ſharing her fate.” 


Letter from Mr. Parry, an Officer. 


« A Bout half paſt one at noon, being in the 


60 office adjoining to the cabbin, I ſaw the 


ce admiral run out with two or three officers ; on 
CE enquiring the cauſe, I was alarmed with the 
<« ſhips being on fire forward, and it was believed 
& in the boatſwain's fore ſtore room. About halt 
“ & paſt two we made the ſignal of diſtreſs ; but to 


« render our ſituation more wretched, the fog 
came 


6 
6 
1 


cc * 
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« came on very thick, and the wind freſhened, 
« and it was near four before the Glaſgow and 
« Alderney got intelligence of our condition; 
« when they repeated the ſignal, hoiſted out their 
« boats, and ſtood towards us; but they not 
« knowing we had taken care to float our pow- 
« der, were under ſad apprehenſions we might 


ce blow up, and therefore could not (conſiſtent 


« with their own fafety) give us the aſſiſtance, 
& our deplorable condition rendered us ſo much 
« in need of. About half paſt four the ſmoak 


« increaſed, and the flames began to break out. 
« The admiral then ordered the boats to be 
e hoiſted out, got the barge out, and went off, 


« promiſing to bring a ſhip along ſide of us. In 


« few minutes after, I ſaw her ſink at ſome diſ- 
ce tance a-ſtern, and not above three or four were 


« ſaved out of near forty, among whom it pleaſed - 


God to preſerve the admiral. The weather was 
& now become clear, but none of the merchant- 
emen would come near us. About a quarter 


before five, captain Payton left the ſhip, and 


„ promiſed, as the admiral, but was not able to 
e accompliſh it. About five the long boat was 
<« attempted to be gat out, in which were near 


«* hundred people; but as they were hoiſting 
her out, one of the tackles gave way, by which 


e ſhe overſet, and almoſt every ſoul periſhed. 
We were now reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 


Jou may have ſome idea of our miſerable con- 
dition, 
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s dition, when I tell you the ſhip. began to be in 
te flames fore and aft, ſpreading like flax, people 
«c diſtracted, not knowing what they did, and 
Co jumping overboard from all parts. I was re- 1 
ce duced to the melancholly choice of either burn- I 
0 ing with the ſhip, or going overboard. Very 
« few that could ſwim were taken up; and 1 
«c that could not ſwim, muſt have very little 
6 hopes indeed. About a quarter paſt five I 
« went into the admiral's ſtern gallery, where 
60 two young gentlemen were laſhing two tables 
« together for a raft. I aſſiſted them ; and one 
te of them propoſed to make faſt the laſhing to 
« the gallery, and lower ourſelves down to the 
cc tables, then cut the laſhing, and commit our- 
« ſelves to the mercy of providence. We hoiſted 
<« over the tables, but being badly laſhed, one of 
ce them was loſt; as ſoon as the other was down, 
« ] propoſed to venture firſt, which they readily 
“ conſented to; there was now: three boats a- 
<« ſtern: this was the time or never: down I 
« went by the rope, but as there was a great 
« ſwell of ſea, it was impoſſible for any one to 
<« follow me, and I was turned adrift. By the 
<« cries of the people from the ſhip to the boats, 
ee in about five minutes I was taken up very near 
& drowned.” | 


Extraf 
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Extract from a midſhipman's letter. 


4 


HE fire ſtill increaſing, we were obliged 
4 to hoiſt out our boats, which, from our 
« confuſion, were near three hours fixing to the 
« tackles, c. every body being engaged in pre- 
« paring to ſave himſelf. The poop, ſtern, and 
« quarter gallery, with the ſides, were lined 
te with men and boys, crying out in a moſt mov- 
ing manner to be aſſiſted. During this time, 
out of twenty-three ſail of ſhips, we had but 
« three boats to our aſſiſtance, and thoſe would 
not come near the ſhip for fear of being ſunk, 
e the poor fellows continually jumping over- 
« board; great numbers of whom were drowned 
jn our ſight. 

« We got our boats out, which never returned 
te after going once. By this time the fire had 
© communicated itſelf to the middle gun- deck, 
* and nobody could go down below, every one 
expecting his death each minute, either by fire 
* or water, and were taking leave of each other. 
Soon after going out of the admiral's cabbin, 
« I ſaw the flames coming out in the hatchway 
of the upper gun-deck ; I returned immedi- 
« ately, and took my leave of the petty officers 
that were there, and went over the the ſtar- 
board ſtern ladder to fave myſelt by ſwimming, 
* and, thanks be to almighty God, reached a 


** boat and was taken up. | 
D L had 
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„„ THE SEA MAN“; 

I had juſt got clear of the ſhip when the 
* flames became general, and thoſe poor unhappy 
« wretches who could not ſwim, were obliged 
&© to remain upon the wreck, with the fire fall- 
ing down upon them. Shortly after the maſts 
„ burnt away, and killed numbers; and thoſe 
c who were not killed by the maſts, thought 
© themſelves happy to get upon them. But the 
ce ſhip rolling, by reaſon of the great ſea, the 
ce fire had communicated itſelf to the guns, which 
« ſwept them off the decks in great numbers, they 
e being all loaded and ſhotted.” 


At the time of this ſtriking calamity, the 
Prince George was in company with a conſidera- 
ble number of merchantmen, ſome of them no 


great way from her, but too far for any to ſend | 


relief, except by taking on board the poor rem- 
nant, that eſcaped by the help of their long 
boat. It appears, that moſt of the people who 
could ſwim to it were taken up, though it could 
not approach very near, the guns and exploſions 
of the fire were ſo violent and dangerous. What 
ideas can any man conceive on this occaſion, but 
ſuch as are greatly favourable to, and enforce the 
uſe of the cork jacket ? What would thoſe wretch- 
"ed men, left amidſt the flames and horrors of 4 
ſhip on fire, with certain death on every fide ; 
no reſource, the alternative terrifying, fire or 


waves! ?* What would men in ſuch circumſtances 
4 have 


have given, what would they not have given, to 
have been enabled to quit the flames, and float 
on the water? This ſimple contrivance would 
indubitably have preſerved the lives of multitudes 
of them, for the boats of the ſhips in company, 


would have had time enough to pick them up, 


when the ſhip's guns had ceaſed firing; nay, per- 

haps even the fire might have been extinguiſhed, 

and ſhip ſaved, by means of theſe cork jackets. 
The idea of ſelf ſecurity, which this proviſion 


who are not the moſt apr of men to be de- 
jected, 


That ſerious evenneſs that calms the breaſt, 
And in a tempeſt can contribute reſt : 


would have excited their utmoſt efforts, and 
given fair play to their art and ſtrepgth, in try- 


ing every means to fave their ſhip, till the very 


laſt extremity z certainty of ſafety would have 
given them not only vigour, but alacrity too. 
On the other hand, how muſt they faint and ſuc- 
cumb under the ruin which appears inevitable; 
and what can human ſtrength do, when diſani- 
mated by a proſpect the more horrible, the more 
it is bereaved of all hope? The unexpected death 
they ſee on every ſide, unhinges their underſtand- 


ings, perplexes and confuſes their endeavours, 


and makes ineffectual their attempts. All 
D 2 thoughts 
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would have adminiſtred to each of the ſeamen, 


2 THE S EAM AN“s 
thoughts about reciprocal ſecurity and mutual 
help are loſt and abſorbed in thoſe that indicate 
ſelf-preſetvation ; they do not think of ſaving the 
ſhip, they are in fear for themſelves. But whilſt 
they ate convinced that life is not in danger, diſ- 
cretion tetains her ſeat; their endeavours are 
animated by hope, their efforts are till rational, 
and it is probable they may prevent the ruin that 
impends. When life is at ſtake, property 
loſes its value, and gives us no farther concern : 
but when convinced that is ſafe, this becomes a 
ſecond care. Men in cork jackets would have 
this advantage, and would not deſpair of ſaving 
their ſhip, as long as any ſhare of hope remained; 
but the preſent practice is oft to leave the veſſel 
to ſink or ſwim, ſo the men but preſerve them- 
ſelves; and this, I make no doubt, very often, 
when a little more courage and reſolution would 
have ſaved her. But as the boats take much 
time to get into readineſs, they are right to ſe- 
cure the main chance, poor as it is, in ſuch ex- 
tremities; for they may loſe the ſhip, after all 
poſſible endeavours, and if they delay to put 
them in practice, ſne may go down, before they 
can bring their boat into action, and ſave their 
lives. 


Thus in confuſion they their parts perform, 
While fighting winds increaſe th' impetuous 
ſtorm. 


Now 
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Now ſtart the planks, and leaves the veſſels fides 


Wide open to receive the conquering tides. 
All tremble of their laſt defence bereft, 

And ſee no hopes of any ſafety left, 

No aid their oft ſucceſsful art can boaſt : 

At once their courage, and their {kill is loſt. 
Helpleſs they ſee the raging waters come; 

Each threatens death, and each a a tomb, 


The third relation 1 will give, as it is fo re- 
cent, may excite the more attention. And tho? 
ſome parts of the letter, as they were heighten- 
ed by the ſenſibility of the relator, though they 
may appear ſo ſtrange as almoſt to loſe light of 
probability, yet as they were not impoſſible, they 
may not be totally void of all veracity. I will 
therefore give it in his own wards, 


Extra of a letter from the Mate of an Eaſt- 
India /oip, to his wife in Cartſdyke, near 
Greenock. 


My dear, 
60 HIS 1s to acquaint you that I am yet 
% living, and I do not think there is on 


*« earth a more remarkable inſtance of the great 
* mercy and goodneſs of God, than has been 


© ſhewn in my preſervation. I hope therefore 
£ 


* news papers. 


A 


A 


D 5 Our 


you will cauſe what follows to be put in the 
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Our ſhip was about goo tons burthen, man- 
& ned with a hundred laſcars, or black failors, 
cc and navigated by a captain, four mates, 
« and a gunner, Europeans. We took on board 
&« five hundred, merchants and other paſſengers, 
& going to pay their yearly devotions at Mzho- 
& met's tomb, at Mecca; and failed from Surat 
, in India, the 1oth of April 1754, with a 
ce cargo on board, valued at 200,000 /. ſterling, 
« for Moco and Jodda, in the Red Sea, with a 
6 good wind; and on the 18th, at noon, we 
« found ourſelves in the latitude of 15 north, 
« and g degrees of longitude to the weſtward of 
* Surat, At one afternoon, may God preſerve 
eme from the like ſight for ever! we obſer- 
ved a ſmoke coming up through the deck in 
& the ga'ley or forecaltle. We immediately got 
& the fore-hatches off, to ſee where the fire was, 
ce but the flame baving vent, burft out with ſuch 
&« violence, that it burnt both the ſecond mates 
& ſhirt and trowſers and mine, and having got 
e hold of the main ſtay-fail, in five minutes com- 
“ municated itſelf to the rigging, and all the 
tt ſails of the ſhip. Our boats were all on board 
&© but the long boat, and our rigging being on 
+ fire, we could make no uſe of the tackles to 
r hoiſt them out. The laſcars all ran aft from 
* the flames, and aſſiſtance we had none. I went 
* down to the powder-room, which was beaft 


with the gunner, to heave the powder over- 
— 1 14; ve board, 
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&©« board, and whilſt we were throwing it out, 1 


e obſerved the long boat cut adrift by the fail- 
H ors, which was the only proſpect we had of life, 
&« on which ac ount I went up to the deck, and 


told the captain, that as the fire was ſo vio- 


„ lent, we had but two choices, to burn or 


« drown, He, with his uſual calmneſs, told 


% me, he had ſeen me ſwim further in Virginia 
e than to the long boat; and as it was death to 
« ſtay on board, I might yet reach her, and 
& ſave him and the reſt of the Europeans. 1 took 
« a cutlaſs in my mouth, and directly jumped 
* over-board : at that time the fire had got the 
length of the quarter deck with ſuch violence, 
that nobody durſt go nigh it, I had ſo far to 


«+ ſwim, that I was obliged to quit the. cutlaſs, 
* and ſwim for my life. At laſt I reached the 


© long-boat, and going to uſe my authority, 
though I was beloved by the ſailors, they ſoon 
5 let me know it was at an end, and told me, 
* did I not ſee three or four hundred prople 
„ ſwimming towards the long boat? that alrea- 
« dy ſhe was full; that they left their own fa- 
** thers and brothers to periſh, and could I think 
they would return to take in five infidels? on 
* whoſe account Mahomet had burnt the ſhip : 
and though they ſhould, would not every one 
* ſtrive to get in his own relations, by which 
6 they would all periſh? I told them we had 
neither water nor proviſion on board, nor acome+ 
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"66 On that day twenty more died ; and on the 


$6 ſenſes, and I fell into a ſwoon with thankful- 
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C“ paſs to ſteer by z that we were two hundred 


e leagues from the neareſt land, part of the 


e coaſt of Malabar ; but my remonſtrance ſigni- 

« fied nothing, they were reſolved to purſue fol 

« it with oars, being ninety-ſix ſouls on board, 
* of which eight were black Roman Catholicks. 
The ſhip blew up about eight at night with a 


40 Th ng like thunder, and every ſoul on board 


periſhed. We rowed forty-eight hours towards 
« 5, coaſt of Malabar, and chen gave over. I 
* defired them to take their turbands (being 
% Moors) and ſtitch them with ſome rope yarn 
* out of the long-boats cable, which they did 
« with all expedition, and being a ſide wind, and 
« fair weather, we went . two or three 
* knots ; but from the want of ſleep (conducting 
< the boat by the ſun in the day, and the ſtars 
* by night) I envied the death of my ſhip- 
66 mates who were burnt or drowned. We were 


never hungry; but our thirſt was extreme. 


« The 7th day our throats and tongues ſwelled 
5 ſo that we ſpoke by ſigns : on that day four- 


teen died, and almoſt the whole company be- 


“came filly, and began to die laughing. I pe- 
ce titioned God earneſtly to continue my ſenſes to 
« my end, which he was pleaſed to do, being 
** the only perſon, the 8th day, that had them. 


e gth I ſpied land, which fight overcame my 


64 neſs of joy.” 6 


Ay 
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As this ſhip was burnt ſo far as 200 leagues 
from land, it may be aſked, of what ſervice, 
would the cork-jackets have been here ? Could 
men live nine days upon the jacket? Yes, it is re- 
plied, they might, if we only ſuppoſe the men 
to be provided with jackets, and the boat ſtowed 
with ſuch proviſions as are the moſt nouriſhing, 
and a proper ſtock of the beſt water muſt not be 

omitted : one or two people being-appointed to 
direct the ſail of the boat, and one to ſteer ; theſe 
by turns, to relieve the men that ſwim upon their 
cork boats, as they ſhall find expedient, or as 
they want refreſhment. The people in the jackets, 
muſt each have hold of the boat by a line, which 
by means of its fail, may tow the whole com- 
pany along ; and I do not doubt, but in ſuch a 
caſe, a good many lives might be ſaved. 

Nothing can have a ridiculous aſpect, which 
concerns che ſaving the lives of mankind; and 
though it may ſeem at a glance, ſomething whim- 
fen it becomes a matter of more ſerious and 
candid conſideration, if we reflect, that this is 
the only way left for theſe unfortunate men to eſ- 
cape deſtruction: doubtleſs, in ſuch an emer- 
gency, ſeveral would periſh, even tho' accommo- 
dated with theſe helps, were they to remain many 
days upon the water But it is alſo more than 
probable, that multitudes would be ſaved, becauſe 
they might alternately be relieved by entering the 
Boat, as they found themſelves conſtrained by 
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4 THE SE AMA N' 
fatigue, cold, or any accident. As urgent extre- 
mity preſſes for ſome method of ſuccour; Men, in 
ſuch circumſtances, would think themſelves very 
fortunate to be thus accoutred, rather than ex- 
poſed to more dangerous alternatives. Till a bet- 
ter expedient is found out, for the relief of men in 
ſuch diſtreſſes: I think all diſcreet ſeamen will a- 
dopt this, and deſire its becoming a practice, for 
ſhips to be always provided with cork jackets. 
While I was giving the accounts of theſe three 
fatal misfortunes, with which I intended to have 
concluded this ſecond part, I find myſelf unhap- 
pily ſupplied with a fourth, which is this inſtant 
publiſhed, from a letter received at the Admiral- 


ty; as it is the more recent, it may urge the 
ſtronger conviction, in favour of the cork- 


jacket. 


A copy of a Letter from Captain Barton, of the 
Litchfield man of war, ſtranded on the coaſt of 
Barbary, at a place called Veadaër, about nine 
 "Traguts to the N. E. of Saffec, 


\ 


E © oh 1560 Dated Dec, 4. 
p \ 1759. 


e Am ſorry to inform you, that on the agth 
[1 « | of November, his Britaunic majeſty's ſhip 
q  * Litchfield, of go guns and 350 men, was caſt a- 
4 * way here. We. have loſt the firſt lieutenant, 

on ins : 8 
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« captain of marines and his lieutenant, with ſe- 


« yeral officers and ſeamen, amounting to the 
number of 1303 there are of us on ſhore, two 


« of my lieutenants, · and other officers and ſea- 


e men, amounting to 220. It blew ſo hard 
« when we came on ſhore, that the ſhip ſoon 
« went to pieces, and we could not fave, either 
« proviſions or other neceſſaries. For theſe 
« two days paſt, we have been on ſhore, we have 
« ſubſiſted on drowned ſheep, hogs, and water 
« and flour hardened on the fire. A great num» 
« ber are lamed by the bruiſes received againſt 
« the rocks, by the violence of the ſurf, The 
* poor ſufferers were extremely ill uſed by the 
te natives, when they got a-ſhore 


« P. F. The Somer ſet, a tranſport, with troops; 
« and a bomb-ketch, which were in compan 
« with the Litchfield, are ſaid to * ſnared the 
<« ſame fate. 


had not tranſcribed all theſe letters, as ſome 
of them only relate the ſame fact; but the 
circumſtances, as variouſly obſerved, fo variouſly 
illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of the cork jacket, in 
ſo many different eonjunctures of extremity. 
In the firſt of theſe letters it is evident, how 
ineffectual boats are, how liable to accidents; 
and how little to be depended upon. In - 
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44 THE SEAMAN''s 
ſecond, from Mr. Parry, we ſee the hazard and 
difficulty of hoiſting. out the long boat, very un- 
happily exemplified, in the loſs of 100 men. 
And alſo the advantages of the jacket, by the 
inſtance of the raft made of two tables; in the 
midſhipman' s letter it appears, that by being able 
to float, many might have been ſaved; how 
ineffectual the maſts are to that purpoſe. In the 
fourth letter, we may remark, that by the help of 
cork jackets, room might have been gained in 
the boat, for a ſtore of proviſions. And in 
| Captain Varton's account of the loſs of his ſhip, 
we ſee that the protection of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, 
from- daſhing- againſt the aſperities of rocks 
at their landing, which would be affected by 
the cork breaſt plates, appears to be a mat- 
ter of greater moment, than we 1 7 have i ima- 
Mm | | 
It is the pat of a wiſe man, to provide againſt 
misfortunes that may happen, before they arrive; 
it is the privilege, and mark too of reaſon, 
to be provident. By providing againſt acci- 
dents, we neither ſollicit them, nor ſhew a 
terror at them, diſcretion is prepar'd to en- 
counter, before the attack is made. But a 
weaker mind is liable to ſurpriſe, becauſe he 
thinks it time enough to beſtir him when he 
ſees  occcaſion : 1 with the Maxim, 
* Venienti occurrite morbo, 
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* - Senſeleſs men, 

In ſtupid dullneſs bleſt, are only happy; 

Still unprovided againſt threatning evils: 
They neer reflect on miſeries that may oome, 
Their ſolid comfort is their want of ſenſe. 
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PART III. 


Inſtances wherein the cork-jacket may be of ſtill 
more extended benefit to mankind. 


$. 1. N the firſt rc 9 * is explain - 

ed, the method and principles of the 

cork- Jacket; in the ſecond, are given 

inſtances wherein it might with the greateſt pro- 

bability, if not certainty, have proved the preſer- 

vation of multitudes of lives, which were loſt by 

ſhipwreck, for want of ſuch a proviſion. In this 
laſt part I will endeavour to ſhew, how far this 

<ontrivance may in ſome other reſpects be extended 
Kill farther, than merely to ſhipwrecks, for 


the benefit, preſervation or pleaſure of man- 


| kind,” 


y- 2, 


Could be fo fortunately thrown as to fall w 
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S. 2. In naval enterpriſes of various ſorts, but e- 
fpecially in time of battle at ſea, this contrivance 
might be of great uſe; as people by quitting a 
finking ſhip, thus accommodated, would be rea- 


dily taken up by a friend, or even an enemy. 


For men in the moment of ſuch extremity, are too 


vretched to excite enmity; misfortune paci- 


fies all, Compaſſion is ſtronger than revenge. 
&. 3. So alſo this contrivance, might doubtleſs, 


be very frequently found of great utility when a 
ſhip is at ſea, and has occaſion to riſk a man's 
life, by ſome dangerous buſineſs at her outſide, 
or even at her maſt-head in ſtormy weather, for 


ſhould a man fall over- board in his jacket, a ſhip: 


might bring too and recover him eaſily ; this 


would be a much more certain expedient, than 
the common one in thoſe caſes, of throwing hen 
coops overboard, for the drowning man to catch 
hold on. Nay, the Venetian method, would bear 
no compariſon to this of the cork-jacket, 

The YVenetians, have always upon their deck, a 
float of ſome very buoyant materials, with a ſmall 
flag fixed to it, which is immediately thrown to a 
man that falls into the ſea, But theſe are but 
precarious expedients, and it is a great doubt if 
the ſuction of the ſhip, does not ſink the perſon, 
and confuſe him already perplex'd with his dan- 
ger, ſo as to make him incapable, if the float 
ithin 
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his reach, of graſping hold, and availing himſelf 
of it: or he may, as is very frequently the caſe, re- 
ceive a blow or contuſion by ſtriking againſt ſome 
part of the veſſel as he falls, that may diſable him 
ſo much in body or underſtanding, as to incapa- 
citate him from helping himſelf. The Venetian 
float being provided with a flag, is doubtleſs, a 
very judicious and proper contrivance; for by 
this means, the veſſel is directed where to find the 
man amongſt the waves. I would therefore ad- 
viſe, that ſeamen throw over ſomething to be a 
direction for them in ſuch caſes, or that the per- 
ſon endanger'd, ſhould have a jacket, which 
might be provided with ſome folding contrivance 
of this ſort. | 

The jackets being always at band, and in the 
readieſt place; ſhould a man caſually fall over. 
board, ſome of them might ſoon be thrown after 
him for his ſupport, till the ſhip can come about 
to recover him, which would ſave abundance of 
trouble and inconvenience attending the unſhip- 


ping, and ſhipping the boat. 


8. 4. It has been prov'd by the experience and e- 
vidence of many eminent phyſicians, that for all 
kinds of diſeaſes proceeding from ſcorbutic, caco- 
chemies, but particularly to overcome and eradi- 
cate inveterate ſcurvies; nothing has been found 
ſo effectual as bathing in, and moderately drink- 
ing the ſea water. Many diſſertations have been 

| written 
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written to demonſtrate its efficacy in thoſe diſ- 
orders. I have therefore frequently admired that 
ſeamen, of all others, ſhould be the moſt ob- 


noxious to them: for tho? it is ſaid their food is 


ſalt, and therefore difficult to be digeſted, and 
apt to depoſit ſalt in too groſs parts thro* the 
animal ſyſtem; yet one would ſuppoſe the re- 
medy always at hand, would ſoon recover them 
from thoſe injuries. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that tho' the remedy is always ready, it is always 
neglected. | | 
Seamen who can ſwim, do not care to venture 
into the ſea, when at a diſtance from land : the 
cramp, ſome fit, ſharks, and other accidents, 
may render their art uſeleſs : and thoſe who can- 
not ſwim, have ſtill a better reaſon for not ven- 
turing. But a man in the cork jacket would 
be in no danger ; his body would, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be defended and armed againſt ravenous 
fiſhes. A fiſh may always be ſeen at a good di- 
ſtance in the clear ſea; ſo that he who expected 


an attack, might either take a cutlaſs in his 


hand, or be drawn up into the ſhip time enough 


to ſecure himſelf. 
This would alſo be a great inducement, in 


calm weather, for the men to bathe daily in the 
ſea, which would keep them clean, give them 
alacrity, health, and vigour. There is, perhaps, 
no refreſhment equal to a plunge 1 in the cool ſea- 
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F. 5. In ſhipwrecks; but eſpecially if a ſhip 
daſhes to pieces, or founders ſuddenly, in 
the general confuſion and terror which enfues 
ſuch calamitous accidents: the boat heavy 
and unwieldy, many of the men too much 
ſtruck and diſanimated to lend a helping hand, the 
agitation of the ſhip in a violent ſtorm, render 
it a difficult and perplex' d buſineſs to diſengage 
and bring the boat to uſe; how dangerous, and 
what hurts and bruiſes are got in ſuch a confus'd 
emergency; how many are drowned in ſtriving 
to get into the boat; how inſufficient when 

gained; and how very ſubject to overturn, and 
b-come their deſtruction, who depended upon it 
for ſafety; may be imagined more eaſily than de- 
ſcribed. See Part I. F. 9, 10. 


Spite of the ſeaman's toil the ſtorm prevails, 
In vain with ſkilful ſtrength he hands the fails ; 
In vain the cordy cables bind them faſt, 
At once it rips and rends them from the maſt : 
At once the winds the fluttering canvaſs tear, 
Then whirl and whiſk it thro? the ſportive air. 
Some timely for the rifing rage prepar'd, | 
Furl the looſe ſheet and laſh it to the yard. 
In vain their care, ſudden the furious blaſt 
Snaps by the board, -and bears away the maſt, 
Of tackling, fails, yards, rudder, boats bereft, 
The * a naked, _ hull is left. 
Rowe's Lucan. 
2 $. 6. This 
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§. 6. This contrivance may have ſtill a more 
diffuſive utility, not only the ſeamap, but the 
ſolder alſo may reap benefit from it; eſpecially 
when it is thought proper to harraſs an enemy 
by . invading their coaſt with the united force 
of landmen and ſeamen. For on ſuch occa- 
ſions, if a general is not very acute of circum- 
ſpection, it may happen, that apprized of his 
intentions, and ready to give them the meeting, 
whilſt he makes a raſh and impetuous inroad, 
the enemy, avail'd of his inconſideration, falls 


upon the invaders, and repels * ae de 


With 8 e chat few « can recover r their 
Hat bottom'd boats, for want of ſwimming ; and 
very few eſcape ſlaughter, byt thoſe who PET 
der themſelves priſoners with ignominy. _ 

The ſoldier, in ſuch circumſtances, muſt ei- 
ther be made a priſoner, or Alain, if he cannot 
recover a boat, though at a diftance from him, 
out of his depth, and perhaps he cannot ſwim; 


yet he may be taken up and ſaved, by means of 


this ſmall contrivance, and ſo eaſy of charge, 
that fifty men may be fitted with them for about 
five Pounds. See Part I. p. 17. 


$. 7. Againſt ſplinters of hips and foul ſhot, 
ſometimes uſed by an enemy in the time of bat- 
tle, the cork jacket would be found to be no 
E 2 con- 
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contemptible defence. It requires a very ſtrongpuſh 
with a ſmall ſword to pierce through it, and to a 
broad ſword, ſtruck with great force, it is im- 
penetrable. A ball from a piſtol twelve inches 
in the barrel, the muzzle or bore five eights of 
an inch diameter, loaden with 1 dr. 49 gr. of ſtrong 
powder, made but a ſmall impreſſion upon the 
Plates of cork at the diſtance of 4 feet; being 
of a ſpongy elaſticity, it repelled the ball at 20 
yards, at 16, it only juſt paſt through, but at 
10, the cork was pierced with a mortal vio- 
—_— 
The jacket was ſuſpended upon the fide of a 
fack filled with hay, that its reſiſtance might 
have the more exact conformity to the reſiſtance 
the human body may be ſuppoſed to make on the 
like occaſion. I think therefore, no objection 
can be ſtarted againſt the propriety of this expe- 
riment. The balls chiefly went through near 
the middle of the plates of cork ; the jacket 
therefore had only a fair trial without any favour, 
It is alſo very light, and may be made per- 
fectly eaſy to the wearer, if properly made and 
well fitted. To make it the more flexible and 
pliant to the motions of the body, it may be 
made of a greater number of pieces of cork than 
is mentioned. If the jacket be compoſed of a 
dozen corks inſtead of four, provided they weigh 
as much, it will be as boyant and much more 
conformable to the wearer. 


$. 8. o 
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C 8. To fiſhermen, pilots, and many other 
people who paſs the water frequently, and ſpend 
much time, at much hazard on the ſea, or on 
rapid rivers, oft in ſtormy weather, theſe jackets 
might alſo, very frequently, be of extreme be- 
nefit. n 

Pilots, by this proviſion, confident of the ſe- 
curity it gives, would not fear to go out to aſſiſt. 
a ſhip, though ſtruggling in the greateſt extre · 
mity to make the harbour; hereby many 
veſſels may be ſaved and brought in by their 
help, and much property and numbers of lives 
preſerved, that would have periſhed, had the pi- 
lots remitted thoſe terrors a tempeſt very reaſon- 
ably . excites z being fully ſatisfied, that whilſt 
they are accommodated with Cork jackets, their 
lives are not in danger from water. Commerce 
will hereby receive more benefit than at firſt 
ſight may appear, 


$. 9. Nor are the accidents in diſtant voyages, 
happening to ſhips at ſea, by which many un- 
fortunate people periſh, only to be conſider'd : 
the numbers of people annually drown'd, by the 
overturning, ſplitting, and running down of 


boats, in the rivers, ports, and on the coaſts of ; 
this kingdom, make a very affecting compu- 


For ſome years paſt, not fewer, on an average, = 
E 3 than b 


— 
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than one hundred and forty ſouls have been 
drowned in the River Thames. In 1757, the 
amount for the year paſt was 173, I have not 
obſerved how many the laſt year produced, but 
1 fancy we may be allowed to ſuppoſe, that in 
the other ferries, ports and rivers of this iſland, 
not leſs than 300 more annually loſe their lives 
1 the water. 

For the uſe of boats, upon the River Thames, 
Perhaps the Jacket might not be quite ſo conve- 
nient as broad pieces of cork faſtened together, 
three pieces on one ſide, and three on the other, 
each ſide about half a pound; theſe tied to each 
other, at the diftance of twelve inches, by a 
broad leather ſtrap, with one longer and narrower 
parallel to it, and faſtened alſo to the left hand 
fide cork z a buckle is joined to the inſertion of 
the broap ftrap into the oppoſite cork, to receive 
the end of the leſſer ſtrap; ſo that it is buckled 
on in a moment under the wearer's arm-holes ; 
and theſe ſort of floats ſhould, by an order, be 
oppointed to be conſtantly ready in all boats. 
If a life be loſt for want of them, the boatman 
to ſuffer the penalty of five pounds. How eaſy 
and trifling an expence this would be, needs not 
be repeated Every boat ſhould be provided 
with as many pair of theſe floats, always ready 
in the head of the boat, as they uſually carry 
paſſengers. If the boatman fails in this, it can- 
not be thotight unreaſonable or hard if. he forfeits 

his 
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fare, for endangering the lives of the 94 on 
board, who. will. thereby all become ſuperinten- 
dants of the due execution af ſo ſalutary a ſtatute, 
and be naturally as careful to count their carks, 


as now to take their numbers. People of a ti- 


merous diſpoſition, might preclude the cauſe of 
fear by adapting their floats, and being always 
provided againſt an accident whilft they were in 
the boat. All diſcreet perſons, when threatned 


by danger, would at leaſt have a float in their 


hands, ready, that if neceſſity urged, they may 
ſwim or float till ſome aſſiſtance can be brought, 
which is always near in the river, where boats 
and other veſſels, or craft, are {0 numerous; or 
if no help ſnould chance to be at hand, the per- 
ſons thus accommodated, would be carried by 
the current to ſome landing place, or within 
reach of ſome veſſel, even though it were ſeve- 
ral miles down the ſtream; ſo that it would be 
nearly impoſſible for any perſon to be drowned, 
who had preſence of mind enough to lay hold 
upon the floats, They would be a certain infal- 
lible ſecurity z and paſſing and repaſſing on the 
Thames, would not excite ſuch an idea of terror 
and diſtike as it now does, on account of the 
many lives that periſh in this river. This again, 
as people become leſs afraid, may cauſe more 
employment to the boatmen, which would in- 
creaſe their number, and help to recruit our na- 


vy. Every means to promote that national pur- 
&4 ae 
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poſe, ſhould be conſulted. That it might pro- 
bably hurt this ſeminary of ſeamen, was a po- 
pular argument againſt the new bridge at MWeſt- 
minſter. That it would improve it, ſhould have 
its weight in promoting the uſe of the propoſal 
here offered. 

There may be people who will maliciouſly 
miſunderſtand my meaning, or affe& to be merry 
with it, who, that they may ſeem to have ſome 
reaſon for their ridicule, may ſay, Are men who 
go to ſea then, or who take a boat over the river, 
always to be ſtiffen'd up in theſe buckram doub- 
lets? But as that is not my purpoſe, which 
every ſenſible perſon will conceive without fur- 
ther explanation; and as the queſtion can only 
ariſe from ill- nature or intellectual impotence, to 
regard it, would be an inſtance of extraordinary 
humiliation 


8. 10. 1. The cork tree grows very well in 


cold climates. 


2. It is produced in many of the Britih Ame- 
rican colonies : was it therefore required, it might 


be made very cheap and 1 and extend 


their commerce. 


3. The tree being ſtript of the cork, ſoon pro- 
duces it a- new. It is rather an excreſcence from 
the bark than the bark itſelf - a ſort of agaric or 
fungus 
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fungus. The tree does not fuffer therefore from 
its being taken away, as would be the conſe · 


quence if it was really the bark; but as it is not, 


the taking it away cauſes the tree to exfoliate 
the new production, and the oftener the mother 
tree is ſtript, the cork produced again becomes 
better, more compact, and in larger quantity. 


4. Cork is of ſo warm a nature, that a jacket 


made of it is not much more inconvenient than 


a woollen one. Its ſtiffneſs and incompliancy 


are objected with little reaſon. For though 


the piece of cork be never ſo improperly adapted 
by its natural diſtortion, to the purpoſe of a jack- 
et, and no better ſort perhaps can be had: Yet, 
by only making it hot before a fire, it is eaſily 
bended, and complies ſo as to aſſume any figure 
or ſhape, and to be eaſily fitted to the form * 
the body, for which it is deſigned. 


$ 11. It is the particular ſtructure and confi- 
guration of the human body, rather than its be- 
ing of a greater ſpecific gravity, that prevents its 
ſwimming naturally, as the brute animals do. 

Mr. Thevenot, ſome years ago, publiſhed a 
piece in French, called L'art de nager, or the 
art of ſwimming, illuſtrated with figures. Be- 
fore him Everard Digby, an Engliſbman, and Ni- 


cholas Winman, a Dutchman, had alſo laid down 


the rules of this art. Thevenot has indeed done 
little 


little elſe than tranſcribe-from them; and though he 
may appear more learned and philoſophic in his 
difquiſitions, and more accurate in the manner 
ef transfering his fentiments, yet he contains no- 
thing more really uſeful or more inſtructive to 
ſwimmers than either of them. Had he read 
wirk due attention, Borelli's treatiſe De motu ani- 
malium, he perhaps would not have affirmed as 

he has done; that the human ſpecies would ſwim 

naturally like other animals, were they not pre- 
vented by fear, which magnifies their danger. 
Experience evinces the fallacy of that aſſertion: 
for if a brute newly born be thrown into water, 
it floats ; but throw an infant in before it has re- 
ceived any idea of fear, it does not ſwim, but 
inftantly ſinks and is drowned. This is ſaid to 
de owing to the different ſtructure and configura- 
tion of human from other animal bodies: and 
particularly, which is very extraordinary in the 
ſituation of its center of gravity. In man, it is 
ſaid, the head is much heavier in proportion than 
any other part of the body. It is alſo ſaid, this 
is owing to its being furniſhed with a larger 
quantity of brain; and that it has, beſides, a deal 
of fleſh and bones, and no cavities filled only 
with air. But there ſeems to me to be other, 
and much ſtronger reaſons to be advanced, to 
fhew why man does not ſwim naturally. Parti- 
cularly, becauſe in that action, his face being 


downs 
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downwards, the noſe, mouth and ears being im- 
merſed, are obvious fo the reception of much 
water. Bur, in brutes, the noſe is upwards, the 


mouth horizontal with the water, or above it, + 


and the ears erect. The muſcles of their necks 
being, ſtronger, and placed in an horizontal di- 
rection, aMo tend to elevate the head above the 
water, and ſo to prevent its entering at thoſe 


faid to be occupied by many cavities and ſinus's, 
though this indeed be rather a plaufible than ſo- 
lid argument, and their brain being but ſmall in 
quantity, compared with that of mankind. 
Theſe creatures have therefore many advantages 
in ſwimming, which man has not; and conſe- 
quently are much more able to keep their heads 
above water, and the reſpitatory paſſages freer 
from ſaffocation. ' Breathing being uninterrupted, 


little action is required of the limbs to keep the 
But as Borel} obſerves; Part I. 


body in motion. 
Chap. 23: that fiſhes puſh themſelves forward by 
the force of their tails, and their fins'ferve only 
to keep the body well poized and ballanced, and 
to prevent vaeillation: ſo I doubt not, but the 
tail of a-four-footed animal, is the greateſt help 
to its ſwimming, which alſo indicates another 
reaſon why brutes ſwim, and why man does not 
ſwim, naturally. 

Frogs may be argued ä this; it may * 
Aid they are without the tai and yet what 

ſwims 


appertures. And as the heads of brutes are ali 
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ſwims better? But it is to be obſerved, that 
their hind legs anſwer the ſame purpoſe, by con- 
forming to the verticity of the tail in brutes and 


in fiſhes, in the manner they naturally employ 


them in ſwimming: this motion mankind only 
can imitate by long practice. The wings of 
birds correſpond in their uſe to the fins of fiſhes. 
The tail is obviouſly helpful to the flying of 
birds: take away this important member, they 
only flutter : deprive a fiſh of its tail, it can- 
not ſwim ; and there is great ſimilarity in the 
manner of motion thro? air and thro? water. 

I took a dog, who, with his tail at liberty, 
could ſwim very well: I was unwilling to put 
him to the pain of cutting it off, I therefore 
tied it ſo that he could not move it, and ſo that 
it eould be of no uſe in ſwimming. The reſult 


Was as expected; the dog did not ſwim with 


ſuch eaſe and agility, nor with ſuch activity 
command himſelf in the water, as when that 
member was at liberty, but laboured and plung- 
ed, rather fighting with that element, than 
ſwimming in it. | 

8 12. It behoves this nation, as a maritime 
power, to promote, extend, encourage, and ſe- 
eure, the naval occupation, by every poſſible means 
and contrivance ; and, the more that is conſulted, 
the greater benefits may acrue from the art, the 
greater power tothe nation, and the greater honour 


to its policy, from ſuch intereſting meaſures. Men, 
whe 
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who were diſtinguiſhed” by their talents for po- 
liticks, have obſerved the vaſt advantages de- 
rived to a ſtate from this, and the neceſſity there 
is to encourage every method to cultivate the 
ſea-faring buſineſs in all its branches. The ef- 
fects of which have ſooner or later, eſtabliſhed 
under many governments, this maxim, that, 
WHOSOEVER HAS DOMINION OVER THE SEA, 
HAS ALSO DOMINION OVER THE LAND. 
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ONSCIOUS I am, that the haſte, with 
which theſe papers were written, may have 
betrayed their author into many inaccu- 


racies of ſtile and diction, which it is poſſible, 
had he allowed himſelf more time, might have 


been avoided. There are people who enjoy the 
diſcovery of ſuch overſights, with a very exalted 
triumph. But, diſregarding them, I thought 
thoſe ſlips of language leſs criminal, than to * 


lay a benefit to mankind for the redreſs of ſuch 


literary crifles ; ; and I perſuade myſelf there are 
people in the-world of the ſame opinion. *Tis 
pity any precipitancy to obey the dictates of uni- 
verſal benevolence, which actuates a publick ſpirit 
to quick execution, ſhould meet with no better 


fate. 


The ſpots and ene dens expoſed by a 
rapidity of virtue, and a fervour of public 
zeal, may attract the eye of ill nature till it 


has ſtared itſelf blind: but then it will hard- 


ly be aſked, which party, the object or he 
who 
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who gazed on it, more ſenſibly irritates ridicule. 
But to people who read to find faults! give the 


chaff they have picked for their pains. | If ſuch 
maintain the ſeat of judgment; merit, or good 
intention, in vain may plead ſome title to can- 
dour: for they have, perhaps, diſcovered in his 


| caſe an illegal ill, inſtead of until; and à crimi- 
nal cam ma, to wanne een 


f ow! colon. 

Marks they adjuſt, and 11 your comma's rh 

And pity *twere,to rob them of their mite. 
Powys.” | 


Such ae critics, if 1 term, 
obſerving the detached limbs only, have no con- 


ception of what degree of beauty and ſymmetry 


might ariſe from their natural arrangment and 
regular union. Much more properly, I believe 


it will be allowed, had ſuch people been employ- 


ed in correcting the literary errors of the preſs, 


than in criticiſing upon its productions. Elegant 


propriety and beautiful diſpoſition of ſentiment, 


to be properly comprehended and judged of, re- 
quire ſome degree of capacity, therefore ,cannat 
be ſuppoſed to fall very fitly under their inſpec- 
tion. For my part, I will venture to take Cicero n 
word on the ſubject. Omme quod de re bona. di- 
Iucide dicitur, preclare nubi dici videtu. 


— 


There 
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There are many men, it is true, who draw 
right concluſions from wrong ideas; but there 
are more who, from right ideas, draw wrong 
concluſions. Mr. Pg to whoſe word we are 
apt to ſubſcribe in ſuch matters, gives us no 
very advantageous opinion of the intellectual 
rectitude of ſuch people: yet how many ſuch 
there are, may be beſt computed by an eſtimate 
of thoſe who generally deem every new invention 
a whim; or, as they call it, a project; never 
conſidering that the artiſt, who endeavours on 
the foundation of Juſt reaſon, and repeated ex- 
periments, to make his ingenuity a bleſſing to 
mankind, is very diſtinct from, and merits an- 
other ſort of regard, than that due to the chi- 
merical hypotheſiſt. 

But envy, malice, or ſomething ill more ri- 
diculous, and much more loud of clamour, take 
this method to diſcountenance invention, and ex- 
tinguiſh the ſparklings of art, by corroding with 


- indiſcriminate malignancy, the beſt and the worſt 


of its productions. 
The inventors of uſeful diſcoveries, have al- 


ways found folly hard to be informed, obſtinacy 


to be convinced, and evil-minded prejudice to 


be ſilenced; the more they have deſerved eſteem, 
the ſlower have men been to do them Juſtice ; 
they have alſo had the unpleaſing experience, 

that it was not only their part to deſign greatly, 


but they muſt urge ſtrenuouſly, perſevere ſted- 
| faſtly, 
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faſtly, and, what will be but little to the praiſe 


of their generations, they muſt alſo bear patiently. 


The repulſes, nay ſometimes reproaches too, of 
the age they lived in, were to be endured. : but 


by that treatment, the age ſuffered more than 


the man. 
The difficulties and diſtouragernedt which in 


the nature of things, may oppoſe a deſign of 
public uſe, are not enough ; the inventor muſt 
riſe ſuperior to them, by the force of intellectual 
competency. and good will to mankind. - But 
greater opponents will advance; human prejudice, 
evil perverſion, and attachment to cuſtom. He 
reſembles the Syracyſen philoſopher, attempting to 
lift the world with an engine; only there is this 
difference betwixt their enterprizes; that it is 


much more difficult to ſtir the vis inertiæ of hu- 


man minds, than of matter. Or he may be 
compared to a little boat with one oar in a tem- 
peſtuous water, which ſtruggles to pull along, 


from ſome dangerous ſhoal, an unwieldy big 
veſſel, into a more ſafe and commodious ſtation; 


whilſt the people on board, tho* convinced he is 


doing them a ſervice, will not even lend a hand 
to aſſiſt : many, on the contrary; are ſo per- 


verſe, they even contrive to impede, .by mean 
artifice, their own progreſs, only to prevent his; 
whereas, would but a few jolly ſeamen take an 


oar, direct the helm, or unfurl a fail, they might 
F proceed 
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6 THE SEAMAN*% 
proceed very faſt, tho' the cutrent of envy, pre- 


judice; of folly ſet againſt them; and the ſtorms 


raiſed by evil men, blew ſttong in ditect oppo- 
fition ; but the boat may toil till doomfday,-if 
the crew be lazy : the man indeed meant well, 
and may therefore be called a fool; but they 
feally are ſo. 

When the great Roper Bacon had found out 
the vertic property of the magnet, though he 
explained it to the world in an anonimous trea- 
tife; it was neglected or diſcouraged ; till an ob- 
ſcure Neapolitan, availed of his information, and 
marking the path pointed out by that great man, 
introduced the grand invention to practice; made 


navigation an eaſier and ſafer ſcience, and de- 


prived of, or at leaſt divided with the Eugliſb- 
nan, the honour of that moſt uſeful dif- 
covery. 

There are many indeed, who will Squieſre, 
that a contrivance may be uſeful, bit choſe, who. 
have ſpirit enough to exert all their efforts to 
make it ſo, are but, I fear, very few. And 
yet, when a few only are ſtrenuous to puſh on 
the machine; as it is already in motion, a little 
Pains will preſerve it in action, and even accele- 
rate its rapidity. But popular indolence is not 
leſs -baneful to „ e than popular pre- 


4 judice. 


- Tho? no argument of any validity can be alle- 
gated, 
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gated, tho the ſtrongeſt enforce its utility, tho? 

it carries conviction along with it, and tho* our | 
very terrors plead for its introduction into prac- 
tice, on board our ſhips; yet when I conſider 
what has generally been the fate of many good 
deſigns and improvements, I find too much rea- 
fon to deſpair ever to fee the contrivance here 
explained, defended, and urged, brought to yield 
that ſervice it is capable of giving, to people in the 
greateſt diſtreſs ; . unleſs there are men nobly ani- 
mated with benevolence, whoſe virtue prevails 
over prejudice, who ſpurn away every invidious 
malignancy, that may throw ſtumbling-blocks ia 
the paths of uſeful deſigns, and exert their alert- 
eſt induſtry and abilities to enen in their 
promotion. 
I fee very plainly char our own nation, full of 
prejudice, and actuated too much by the evil 
bent of habitude, tho' it may be the firſt to 
ſtrike out, is too often the laſt to encourage a 
uſeful deſign. I wiſh I could not give ſeveral 
ſtriking inſtances in proof of this unpleaſing truth, 
by which it might alſo be obliquely manifeſted 
how the ſpirit of improvement animates our na» 
tional rivals in art and ſcience. _ 

The French are zealous to aſſiſt new diſcove- 
ries, alert and active to execute, and charmed to 
be eſteemed the abettors of deſigns that tend to 
public utility. Is is the next honour to have 
F 2 Pro- 
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promoted, to that of having concerted a good 
' purpoſe; but a fondneſs to forward every ad- 
vance towards maritime perfection, gives them a 
ſingularity that I am ſorry to ſee we rather envy 
than emulate. This it was, doubtleſs, ſhewed 
that nation but very lately ſo formidable a com- 
petitor for naval ſovereignty ; and if we neglect 
to catch the evaneſſent ray that animated them, 
which will infure our preſent poſſeſſion of that 
Power they aimed at, they may ſoon grow up 
more vigorous from their preſent ineffectual fall; 
and riſe to ſuch an height as may convince us, 
with aking hearts, that the maritime prerogative 
is not unalienable. I am in no doubt but their 
alacrity to- promote every uſeful improvement, 
and eſpecially ſuch as may tend to make a ſea- 
faring life more agreeable and leſs dangerous; 
_ conſequently the ſtrongeſt inducements to, and 
- encouragements of it, will excite them with open 
hands to catch at this here exhibited, and pre- 
clude us forever if we now neglect it, the poſſi- 
bility of being the firſt to encourage and pro- 
mote, tho* we have been the firſt to contrive, a 
thing of ſuch i importance to the lives and ſafety of 
ſeafaring people. 
Nor will they hereby loſe any weight of that 
noble and laudable boldneſs that ſhould ſignalize 
the ſeafaring part of mankind, tho* we may ſuf- 
fer much abatement in the ideas given of our 


diſ- 
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diſcretion and judgment. There is a wide dif- 
ference .betwixt magnanimity and courage“: 
people may have little of the former, who poſſeſs 
a great ſhare of the latter: I hope that this is not 
our condition. A temerarious intrepidity i is but 
ferocity in other terms, and it is criminal with 
implicit fury to precipitate the human life upon 
dangers to which it needs not be expoſed ;- to 
ght with waves, and every peril of tempeſt and 
ſhipwreck, can never be a noble or commendable 
buſineſs ; but when ſuch conduct is regulated by 
diſcretion, enforced by neceſſity, and availed of 
every ſecurity that prudence, art, and other con- 
vening circumſtances put into our hands ; then 
true magnanimity, and ſterling valour have room 
to exert themſelves with propriety, if jeopardy 
threatens. A brave man is only bold when 
armed, for then only has genuine fortitude a fair 
field for exertion. He is a madman who, with 
a wild exertion of a furious intrepidity, meets 
danger unprovided with the inſtruments of de- 
fence. that were in his power; and it is the want 
of ſenſe only, that gives him even the appellation 


of a daring man. 


* Some objectors have ſaid, a ſeaman ſhould have no 
notion of fear; but, till theſe wife men have informed us 
how to prevent that impulſe from the real danger of the 
ſea, I hope they will be pleaſed, of their mighty wiſdom, 
to receive with candour an attempt to remove at once both 


the cance and effect. 
Fg In 
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In the horror of deſpair, ferociry is miſtaken 
for bravery, the wildneſs of fury for intrepidity, 
and the efforts excited by danger appear che effect 
bf firmneſs of mind: if we are then ſurprized by 
rellection, we ſoon confeſs that 8 was the 
Principle of fuch her6ifm : ſo repentance is oft 
this fruit of it, and contempt the recompence. 
We ſhould have flo very exalted opinion, and 
indeed there would be little reaſon, of the mili- 
tary competency of the General, who ſhould ne- 
Zlect to poſſeſs himſelf of an advantageous poſt, 
at the approach of his enetny ; eſpecially if theit 
number was ſuperior, and he had no reaſon fot 
ſo doing but becauſe he would not take the ad- 
Vantage before him. Would not he ſoon be 
 juftly accuſed of a very fooliſh and criminal te- 
merity, even tho” he gained the victory? And 
ſhould not we rather incline, in that caſe, to praiſe 
his fortune than his judgment? But that is 
much different from ſtruggling againſt elements 
Where all advantages are laudable, and a man 
cannot refuſe them but in oppoſition to the dic- 
rates of nature and common ſenſe. 

Now if a plank tarts, if the ſhip founders at 
fea, ſtrikes upon a rock or ſand- 4 how oft 
every ſoul on board periſhes ! The lee-ſhore, 
with a hard gale, - terrifies the ſeaman ;. who, 
_ Animated with the heat of battle, would front 
the mouth of a cannon. From what has been 
urged, it vill eaſily. be conceived how ſafe, 

a in 
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in all theſe. circumſtances, when their ſhip i is in 
the greateſt danger, the lives of the people might 
be, were.they accommodated with the cork jacket, 
What a. comfortable idea to thoſe who go on 
voyages, thro" the great deep, and when men's 
hearts Fail them for very fear, to be themſelves 
- exempted. from thoſe anxious apprehenſions of 
perpetual jeapardy, and to feel ſuch diſquiet- 
ing ſalicitudes diſſipated and precluded, by con- 
fidence f lafety ; and that tranquillity and-con- 
tent, which, if it does not bring immediate haps 
pineſs, is certainly a conſtituent of it; as ſecurity 
is, indeed, n en deſirable than A hope 
cheregg ne, 
Had this contrivance deen thought of and put 
in general practice, the rocks of Scilly had abated 
their terror; Sir Cloyd/iy Sbovell, and the brave 
ſeamen, Joſt with him, would many of them 
doubtleſs have had a langer date: Balcben, and 
many of the gallant choſen men who periſhed 
with him, might have eſcaped the jaws of the 
deep. Tis certain, many of thoſe who periſhed 
in the Prince George ſo lately, had ſtill been liv- 
ing; and Capt. Fortunatus Wright, * nou 
have been a terror to the French. 

The ſtrongeſt negative argument that can be 
employed to enforce a thing, is, that none can 
be urged againſt it. When the utility of a pro- 
poſal is ſtriking, and palpably manifeſt, to infiſt 


long in arguing for it, appears a little burleſque; 
F 4 and 
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a the moſt ſolid allegations in ſupport of a 
ſelf-evident truth, may be fo grave as to aſſume 
an aſpec̃t not over ſerious. We may therefore 
conclude, that to the ſenſible part of mankind, 
too much already may have been advanced; ina 
J hope to the reſt, enough is urged to edfdres 
conviction ; and that all who have humanity be- 
| yond the ſhape, will endeavour to bring into 
general uſe, the benefit of this contrivance. 
Much more might have been urged, to ex- 
plain and enforce the uſe of the cork jacket; but 
the ſelf-evidence of its ſecurity and benefit, ſuper- 
ſedes the neceſſity of further demonſtration. I 
ſhall only add, that no man in his ſenſes, who 
has a due regard for life, an adequate ſenſe of 
the dangers of the ſea, and a juſt idea of the 


ſecurity here offered him, will ever venture upon 
a voyage without availing himſelf of it, if poſ- 
ſible to be procured. Let the ſeaman, therefore, 
who has no cork jacket, fell his coat and buy 
one: 'tho* it may ſhew poverty to be pitied, it 
'will demonſtrate a prudence to be admired, 
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ſimple and eaſy contrivance, light of 

charge, conveniently carried, artleſs in 
conſtruction, and ready of uſe, the lives of many 
ſeafaring people may indubitably be preſerved, 
even when the moſt terrifying accidents render 
in vain every effort by which they endeavour to 
fave their veſſel] ; yet as the calamities of ſickneſs 
are of equal danger to them, I ſhall proceed to 
lay down a few conciſe, practicable, and eaſy 
rules, by a regular obſervance of which the moſt 
of 
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of thoſe diſtempers, to which the lives of ſea- 
men are generally deemed obnoxious, may be 


. 
L * bo 
— 92323 - — „ 


— 2 K 2 


(x.) The firſt diſorder incident to people who 
1 to ſea, is that called the ſea- ſickneſs; *tis 
rally reckoged ſalutary, as it cauſes a diſ- 
of biligus br atcrimonious matter from the 
ſtomach. But this diſorder is to ſome conſtitu- 
tions more violent than they can bear : it is eaſily 
prevented by taking, before going on board 
ſhip, a moderate vomit ; and, a little while after 
It, me gentle opening medicine. N The vomit 
may be from half an ounce to an ounce, of roach 
alum infuſed in an earthen pipkin, in a pint of 
beer, till one third of the quantity is evaporat- 
ed d 8 drachm of. rhubard | anſwers the other 
ofe; to a "moderately ſtrong 'conſtitution, 
alum is taken is not only a good vomit, 
but alſo an effectual cure for intermittents when 


5 


are too ſtubborn to ſubmit to the bark, 
Wüst ſpeak. is from * 1 1 


x is may ferm a new fort of vomit, but Tam aſſured of 
its eebey and ſafety too; not ouly from my own experi- 
ant, ut at from chat of a particular friend, whole medi- 
cal knowledge and Judgment can be no more doubted than 


kis humanity and i ingenuity. How the alum operates, in in- 
termttents, may be eafily explained. But it i is more uſeful to 


N that it 5s ur * than ** dies chat virtue. 
(2. The 
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wy The — the ust pure, theaatuna, 
_ the moſt ſalutary *, Foul air on board fhips 
is extremely detrimental to health. It firſt ariſes 
from the bilge, and the putrid water. contaigefd 
in that cavity. Let therefore the pumps be daily 
well worked, to extract that water befote it can 
putrify : and often rinſe'and'wath the bilge, by 
letting in, and pumping out, the clean ſeawater. 
If the ventilator can, by a pipe conveyed thither, 
be brought to act upon that firſt origin of putri- 
faction, the effects of that improvement mit, 
doubtleſs, be very ſalutary: but if it only acts 
in 1 he common way, by . che urid air 


chic might ” ety conſtruct a ventilator for 
mips, which their own agitation in the water 
ſhould keep in almoſt perpetual movement; 10 
that only in a dead f when the veſſel was 


quite 


»The . The 
learned Ramazini certainly did not do well in attributing the 
ſea ſcurvy to the ſaline exhalations which are mixed in that 
element, eſpecially as he determines it to be a principahcauſe 
of that diſtemper ; for in a-much ſtronger degree of heat than 
is impreſſed by the ſun's influence upon any part of our globe, 
no ſalt will rife in diſtillation of ſea water. And again it is well 


knewn, that the rays of Hght-and Heat are not reflected, but 
abſorbed by the water. 
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quite ſtill, would there be need of men to work 
it ʒ and at fuch times they have little buſineſs to 
do : there fore it would rather be uſeful in em- 
plaxitig them. at idle ee bf. in amp: mo 
Iaborious.: vw bing 211 bas lid 5 | 


v4 +» * 


n 
4 81 10 311 ICS i $5 3%: 


630 Bathing in che ſea water, in a 333 


; igvery, wholeſome. when done with diſcretion : it 


Thould. neyer be immediately, after meals, for 
reaſons obyious to thoſe who are acquainted with 
animal nature and .ceconomy., Bathing in, and 
drinking the ſalt water is 3 _—_ cure for 


T7 ie diſeaſes. (Ser p. 6.755 240 


SLY 
+771 is od is. 


04. Cleanlineſs,” and frequent waſhings, are 
very eneficial. Sir Jobn Narborough preſeryed the 
health af his « crew,, in a long and un who eſome 


voyage, by obliging 12 to Have 4 BIKE ob- 


< 2 w + 


1 nce of. cleanlineſ 


3nd feet ch cir ir velſels of a 7 ba 


14188 x 


N "i - Ly Cleanlineſs as extends IP to apparel 
and bed-cloaths, which ſhould always be, with 
tte ſtricteſt care, . in chen proſe ſtate 


of poſſible purity. ' 


— 


* 441 11 I. 


(s. ) One inſtance vr n e uncleanneſs, 
1s lying down to ſleep, as ſeamen too frequently 
Fo in all their cloaths: this ſhould. never be 


ſuffered; but, inſtead of being prevented, it is 
oft 
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oft encouraged, ſt hey oy be the more ready 
at a call. A 00 | & -- a 


mod} 


- (7 ) The ns 6 W- of man is not indefinies 
Seamen are often ' neceſſiated to labour extremely 
hard, even in hot weather, when intenſe toil is 
attended with great hazard. This ſhould be 
conſidered by all judicious and humane com- 
manders. Let them, therefore, conſult every 
meaſure of alleviating, or relieving, thoſe dan- 
gerous neceſſities. All the indulgence that can 
be given them, is the ſeamens right en 5 5 


occaſions. 774 % e 


(s.) But this is attended with another, and 
even worſe effect than that of filthineſs, which 1 175 
the parent of a frowſy unwholeſome air : for the 
ſeamen accuſtomed to this bad habit, often lye 
down to ſleep. in wet jackets,” and thereby con- 
tract cold, the firſt ingoodrttion to putrid di- 


ſtempers. 


(9.) Theſe evil habits are 2 FRED Jeu S 
one ſtill much more detrimental, prepoſterous, 
and inconſiderate: this is the appointment. of 
watch every four hours, which makes the men 
deſirous to get to ſleep as ſoon as poſſible after 
their time of work is expired, their allowance of 
reſt being ſo ſhort: and if it happens that a man 
does not ſuddenly go to ſleep, he is called up to 
watch, bis pittance of four hours repoſe being 


clapſed, 
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elapſed, before he ſleeps at all: whereas, were 
the ſeamen to watch and ſleep eight hours, - in- 


ſtead of four alternately, their repoſe would be 


found and wholeſome, and they would undreſs 
and go to their hammocks with comfort: and re- 


freſhment, nor repine to watch for eight hours 


after nature had been ſatisfied with eight hours 


competent uninterrupted- repoſe. How produc- 


tive of many diſeaſes, habitude'of broken and 
diſappointed Neep, and a privation from due reſt, 


in fact, are, needs not be mentioned. I wiſh 


the evil cuſtom, after the example of many other 


** was reformed. 


00 Much ſleep i in hot weather is hurtful; 


It relaxes and enervates very greatly, and diſpoſes 


the body to many diſorders. 


(11. ) It greatly behoves all ſeamen who have 
a due regard to ſelf-preſervation, never to ſleep 
upon deck, eſpecially in the night, or when the air 
is humid : for obvious reaſons. 


(12,) Let the breaſt be covered during 


 Nleep. | = b 


. (13) It were perhaps needleſs to admoniſh 
the prudent ſeaman never to ſleep expoſed to the 
ſun, rain, or cold Winds. (See F. 19.) 


(14.) Every 
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(14. ) Every ſeaman ought to have three ſhirts, 
that he may be able, by keeping them duly 
waſhed, to change once in five or fix days. 
After linnen has been waſhed in falt water,. | 
ſhould be rinſed in freſh Water“; for the ſalt par 
ticles adhering to it, are hurtful to the wearer. 
The expence of freſh water would be but ſmall, 
an hundred ſhirts may be rinſed in a ſmall pail 
of freſh water ; but when it rains, even wang 


that charge. 


(15.) *Tis very important to the healthineſs of 
ſhips, to be well provided with a plentiful ſtore 
of vinegarÞ; if the ſeamen uſe it with all their 
victuals, the better; but eſpecially let them uſe 
it with pork; and a little in their water tod, 
* in hot climates or engem wea- 
ther. 0 


(16.) The leſs pork is eaten, the better; it 
ought to be prohibited in hot climates and ſea- 
ſons, or elſe to be eaten with "Of plenty of 


vinegar 4. 


(77. Vi- 


* *Tis pity a — ef malig ſea water ki for vathing s 

not attempted. 
+ Frumenti vero, vini, aceti nec non etiam ſalis, omni dem- 
pore vitanda neceſſitas. Vegetius, lib. III. cap. 3. 5 
2 Sanctorius obſerves, (Sect. ii. obſerv. 5.) that pork re- 
tards perſpiration. The hog is remarkable for filthineſs, and 
feeding upon all kinds of ordare, even'catrion if it lies in his 
way: It is the only animal in the brute creation, ſubject to 
ſerofuloys 


4 
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© (17.) Vinegar corrects evil effects from water 
inclining to putrifaction, and promotes great - 
ly that ſalutary perſpiration which in hot cli- 
mates prevents putrid fevers and inflamma- 
tions. If vinegar fails, ſpirit of ſea· ſalt anſwers, 
in a very ſmall quantity, nearly the ſame happy 
purpoſe, as that in a greater proportion. 


- (18.) A little ſalt with food promotes putri- 
faction; a greater quantity prevents or retards 
it: therefore in hot climates, it is better to eat 


none at all than in ſmall proportion. 


© (19.) Sea water is anticeptic; therefore a pre- 

fervation from, and very ſalutary in, ſcorbutic 
diſeaſes. It has been obſerved by thoſe who have 
treated upon the marine ſcurvy, that the ſpirit 
of ſea ſalt is an abſolute remedy * : it reſtores 
that ſtiptic balſam to the blood of which it was 
deprived by the diſeaſe, and for want of which it 
was diſcompoſed and attenuated to a degree of 
watery 


ſcrofulous diſeaſes and the leproſy, and alſo ſomething very 
like what we call the king's evil, which in Latin is termed 
3 from /erofa a ſow: this diſeaſe in Greet is named 
xoipers from xoipog a hog : it is alſo ſubject to the meaſles, a 
noiſom diſeaſe, and contagious, in ſo much that it paſt into a 
proverb, as we learn from Juvenal, who calls it porrigo. The 
putreſcent quality of its fleſh, and the uncleanlineſs of the 
beaſt, ſhew that its prohibition as food amongſt the ſcrofulous 
Fews, was rather a phyſical than a divine inſtitution. 
* Vid. Lind on the Scurvy. 
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watery fluidity; as is its ſtate in that diſtemper, 
we are aſſured by many accurate obſervers of the 
diſſections of ſcorbutic e 


(20.) If a little ſnrub was provided, for the af 
of ſeamen after hard fatigue, inſtead of. ſuch 
other liquors as are commonly given to them, 
by generous and humane commanders, on theſe 
occaſions, it would have a much. berter effect, 
as the vegetable acid in it gives it a ſuperiot 
efficacy againſt putrifaction. 1 2 


(21.) The ſeaman needs no admonition to 
temperance in drinking, but in warm climates 
moderate eating is very ſalutary; inordinate eat- 
ing ſollicits diſeaſes; an uneaſy ſullneſs is to 
be avoided. Their being meſſed! in portioned 
allowances of victuals, is no ſecurity againſt in- 
temperance : for at ſometimes a man's health 
may be in ſuch a ſtate, as to be moſt ſuitably 
nouriſhed with half his uſual quantity of food, 
Intemperance in eating, is much more dangerous 
than drinking to exceſs *, 


(22.) Avoid in all, but eſpecially in hot cli- 
mates, the exceſſive - uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
Palm wine, and toddy, are ſingularly pernicious, 

G if 


* Si qua intemperantia ſubeſt tutior eſt in potione quam in 
eſca. Celſus de med. lib. I. cap. 2. 
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if not very ſparingly drank : but ſpirituous 
drinks, diluted with plenty of water, and mixed 
with any good acid, eſpecially of the vegetable 
kind, are contributive to promote à ſalutary 
Perſpiration, and to preſerve health. Water 
alone is an improper drink for men who feed 
plenafully * animal foods. | 


423.) Bofinen, wien on ſhore, ſhould TY par- 
ticulacly careful of incurring ſuch diſtempers as 


indicate the uſe of mercury. The ſcurvy, and 


other putrid diſeaſes, are always obſerved to in- 


vade, with the moſt rapid and fatal fury, thoſe 
conſtitutions which have previouſly made free 
with chat mineral, eſpecially if to a degree of 
ſalivation . Hence it is to be obſerved, that in 
an ene ſage of this per, old ulcerous 
fs Val | wounds, 

FW the in 
» Fereftus * us, on | occaſion of a oeftilential fever which 


Jan in his time: Quicumque aquam ob ingentem calorem 
bibillent, ut villicus quidam, ad quem curandum alio morbo 
aﬀettum, aecitus eſſem, mihi narravit, correpti intra duos 
dies moriebantur. Qui vero cerviciam bibebant, utpote potum 
magis huic noſtræ region! conſuetum, 1is morbus protrahe- 
batur. Dr, Rogers: has obſerved, that Such as riot on ani- 
« mal foods, and drink water only, are ſubje& to putrid and 
& flow fevers.” See the ingenious and learned Dr. ah $ 


Camp diſeaſes, p. 296. 


: + Backftrom, a Dutch phyſician, Ho nan, Etmaller, and 
a, paſs an unanimbus condemnation upon the uſe of 
mercury in the ſcurvy, and ſhew much reaſon for fo do- 


ing. 
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wounds, and venereat ſores, generally open * 
tho? they have deen long * 30 "ur 


0 zh} If the mc a its common 
food, is oppreſſed, and emits much wind, and is 
ſickly, it indicates the immediate neceſſity of a 


vomit. 


| (25.) For a pain in the hinder part of the 
head,. in the breaſt, back, or loins, if acute, 
bleeding is indicated: on theſe occaſions, how- 
ever, be not too laviſh of the fluid of life. For 
a ſtrong man, eight ounces of blood is enough 
to evacuate at one time. *Tis much fafer, and 
often more effectual too, to loſe twice eight than 
once ſixteen ounces. Loſs of much blood ſuper- 
induces innumerable nervous diſorders. 


(26.) As! pains in the head 1 ariſe from 
ſome prediſpoſing cauſe in the ſtomach, a little 
abſtinence will, for the moſt part, prove the eaſieſt 
remedy. There is ſcarcely a diſeaſe invades the 
human body, which can reſiſt the mighty reſto· 


rative virtue of e. 


(27. ) Plethora, or too much nouriſhment and 


fullneſs, is not indeed the moſt common cauſe of 
he maritime 


te le by che author of 
lord Anuſen's Voyages, in his deſcription of the ſcorbutic ſymp- 
tems. | 
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maritime diſorders: however, an illneſs may 
happen to be ſo derived, and then abſtinence is 


| leagues | of ſhore. 


an infallible cure, aſſiſted with ſuch a gentle eva- 
cuation as may be ſafely procured by a moderate 


doſe of ea water. (See F- 19.) 


(28.) The body mould be meaſerved rants 
open: if coſtiveneſs continues for more than 
forty- eight hours, it becomes dangerous; but if 


it be ſuffered for three days, ſome bad conſe- 


quence may be apprehended : take therefore a 
ſufficient quantity of ſalt water, to cauſe the re- 


quiſite diſcharge. (See 9. 19. 4 


(29.) A cold is generally * introducer of 


diſeaſes, and even paves the way, very often, 


to thoſe of the moſt terrifying aſpe& amongſt 
a ſhip's crew. The ſcurvy itſelf generally 
takes its riſe from this origin, therefore a cold 
cannot be neglected with any degree of diſcre- 
tion. When cold is taken, be as careful as may 
be, not to increaſe it by unneceſſary expoſures: 
drink plenty of diluting fluids : avoid falt 
meats, if peaſe-ſoop, gruel, or ſuch fort of li- 


quid diet may be procured. Colds are ſeldom 


got by ſeamen, but whilſt within ten or twelve 
In the proper ſea air, or 
more remote from land, they are very uncom- 


mon. 


12 On 


ts ea tn 


| 
1 
I 
4 
+ 
1 
1 
| 


and wholeſome ſoup, by the help of a digeſter in 


removed: as ſoon as poſſible. 75 


* | 
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"if 30 0 On ſuch 8 3 eakily ae 62. 
men be ſupplied with good plenty of excellent 


Papin's manner? By this machine, with a lamp 
or candle, the bones of any kind of meat animals 
might be liquified 1 in a few minutes. How light 
of charge this engine, how plentifully and readily 
bones of cattle might be procured, how eaſily 
preſerved if fliced or in powder, how quickly 
made potable, - how wholeſome ang reſtorative 


ſuch food would be to ſickly people, as it is a 


noble and excellent broth, without the help 
of ſalt to preſerve, I ſubmit to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe' who. have more authority, and 
wiſh'them the fame benevolence to compaſſionate 
rhe miſeries of feamen 1 in diſtreſs, | 


we 31. ) Avdid loitering long, in the rays of a 
hot ſun. 1 


(32.) Avoid wearing wet cloaths : let chem be 


1 l 
" 
* * * 
=_ 


(33.) It may ſeem a trifling matter, but it will 
proye greatly ſalutary to a ſhip's crew, to make 
every man to waſh his mouth daily, morning and 
night, with vinegar. This is particularly ſalu- 
tiferous in hot weather, and a ſingular. preſerva- 
tive againſt the ſcurvy and all putrid diſeaſes. 
At the ſame time as ſuch a diffuſion of acid or 

anticeptic 
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anticeptic particles are diſſeminated through the 
parts of a ſhip, they exert their antiſcorbutic effi- 
| racy, to prevent, or deſtroy, the influence of pu · 
treſcent or corrupt air, and to reſtore it to a 
wholeſome 'ſtate : by this practice alſo, the lungs 
and more tender vitals, become ſheathed or arm- 
ed againſt the reception or inhalation of the vo- 
latile particles of putrifaction; ſo that they either 
are repelled, or elſe entirely change their poiſon- 
ous to a harmleſs quality. The man in ſuch ar- 
mour is ſafe, 


* 


(34.) When thirſty in hot weather, after fa- 
tigue, never drink much water without a few 
drops of vinegar in it: a good ſpirit, if procu- 
rable, is not improper. The diſcreet ſeaman will 
be provided with a little rum, or arrac, for the 
ſame purpoſe in the ſame proportion: *tis better 
ſaved for ſuch ſalutary oecaſions, than laviſhed 


away on ſhore in riot and intemperance, to the 
deſtruction of that health which, thus prudently 


ufed, it might contribute to preſerve; and to the 
paving a way for future miſeries, which might 
have been avoided. 


 (25.) Indolence and inactivity is baneful to 
health, and portends diſeaſe : much ſloth is more 
hurtful than much labour. In calm weather, 
when there is little buſineſs to be done in the 


ſhip, moderate exerciſe ſhould not be neglected. 
I I have 
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1 have always remarked thoſe who obſerved this 
rule, to preſerve the beſt ſtate of health. | 


(36.) Diſeaſes are derived from every extreme: 
fatigue and inactivity; fullneſs and emptyneſs 
ſleeping and watching ; heat and cold, in extre- 
mity : therefore avoid extremes *. 


| (47.) Salt meats being the principal food of 
ſeamen, are generally ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
many of their diſeaſes : if the cauſe is indiſpenſ- 
able, let us endeavour to prevent the bad effects: 
this may be done by vegetables. 

Dried ſpinnach, coleworts, ſorrels, and other 
antiſcorbutic herbs, of which ſage is not the 
leaſt, and 'tis hard to name one without ſome 
degree of that quality, might be eaſily ſun dried, 
and cured for ſea uſe : if made into powder, and 
boiled in a bag to eat with ſalt meats, they would 
be little inferior, either in anticeptic efficacy or 
agreeable taſte, even to freſh garden herbs, This 
proviſion would ſtow in a ſmall compaſs; and in 
boiling, a handful of this herb-flower, would di- 
late to a tolerable mels. 


(38.) We are; informed, that when Lord An- 
ſon's crew landed on the iſland Juan Fernandes, 


the ſcurvy had driven them to ſuch a deplorable 
extremity, 


* Vitare oportet fatigationem, cruditatem, frigus, calorem, 
libidinem. Celſus. lib, I, cap. 10. 
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extremity, that diſtempered nature had ſo ſtrong 
a propenſity. to the remedy. of torments whoſe 
violence it had long ſuffered, that they even lay 
down to feed 2 5 the ant eur herbage 
b found. 

Fine graſs bay infuſed in rain water, ; wakes a 
liquor which is perhaps one of the moſt excellent 
preſervatives againſt, and remedies in, the ſea 
ſcurvy ; ; *tis a pleaſant drink ; hay is eaſily pre- 
ſerved ; it may be made to occupy no great com- 
paſs of. room ; there is plenty of hay. Who Fra 
is diſmayed at the ſea ſcurvy >? 

I only mention this as an hint, which, tho' it 
may be found a matter of important benefit to 
men in diſtreſs and ſickneſs, will be ridiculed by 
others whoſe ſenſibility may be beft PRO 
from their . | 


030. — The groot is a kind of food 1 approv- 
ed by the beſt ſort of people in Germany: it is far 
from being diſagreeable, if properly made; and, 
as it is an excellent antiſcorbutic, would be of 
great benefit on board ſhips, eſpecially in long 
and unhealthy voyages. To the firſt taſte, tis 
true, it is ſomewhat forbidding; but a little uſe 
makes it a very agreeable part Lor diet. It has a 
ſingular virtue to prevent the nauſeous rancidity 
of pork, and other fat meats, that have been long 
preſerved in pickle, and renders them eaſy of 
digeſtion, by ſupplying the ſtomach with a more 

ſolvent 


mmm . 
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folyent fluid ; therefore it is admirably calculated 
for the good of ſeafaring mankind. It is cooling, 
refreſhing, eaſy of digeſtion, and moderately ap- 
perient : add to this, it is cheap, may be readily 
prepared and preſerved thro* long voyages, and 
requires no great ſpace of * 


It is made of the white, or any other, cabbages, 
ſuch as are rejected in the London markets, ſliced in- 


to a clean barrel, a layer of ſalt to a layer of ſhred 


cabbage; the ſalt in a larger proportion when it 
is deſigned for long keeping. Some people, to 
make it better than ordinary, and abate the ſtrong 
ſmell, ſtrow on each double layer a few anniſeeds : 
it is fit to uſe in about ſix weeks. 


The benefit, or rather the bleſſing, this would 
be on board ſhips in long voyages, is too great to 
admit eſtimation, and too obvious to need it. 


(40.) But bad proviſions, foul air, putrid 
water, cold or heat, watching or diſappointed 
reſt, fatigue, change of climate, or the extreme 
viciſſitudes of all thoſe detrimental varieties, do 
not ſo fatally ſap the foundations of health, and 
ſo rapidly haſten its ruin, as every fort of in- 
ordinate indulgence in riot and debauch “. 
Exceſs is the poiſon of health ; and no medicine, 


H for 


* Hippocrates ſays, that all ſudden alterations, in extremes, 
either of repletion, evacuation, heat or cold, are dangerous. 
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for its virtues, can be compared with tempe- 
rance . 


HE propoſitions here advanced, for pre- 
ſerving or reſtoring health at ſea, have 
been the more numerous, becauſe ſeamen may 
happen to have an opportunity to provide them- 
ſelves with one of the articles herein mentioned, 
when another cannot be procured: they have, 
therefore, a more extenſive field laid open to 
their uſe and benefit. 

J have avoided entering into minute medical 
diſquiſitions, as it is more important to learn by 
what means health may be preſerved, or diſtem- 
pers remedied, than to be informed upon what 
particular phyſical principles the happy fate is ac- 

compliſhed. 

Nothing has been ſaid, in theſe papers, with 
reſpect to particular conſtitutions : ſeamen are 
ſuppoſed to be robuſt, as their employment is 
laborious. ＋ General rules of diet, without ſuch 
regard, are abſurd; therefore they are avoided. 
What is here advanced, reſpects the ſhips crew, 
and 


Galen ſays, the whole conſtitution of body may be chang- 
ed by diet. 

A man cannot be in wh, and digeſt his food, without 
exerciſe : the quantity of diet, ſhould bear a due proportion 
to-the labour of the bod. | 
I Arbuthnat, of aliments, p. 210. 


\ 
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and the diſeaſes to which they are colleftively;. by 
their way of life, expoſed and obnoxious. Pre- 
dautions are proper; and rather a teſtimony of 
diſcretion, than fear, when we are expoſed to 
ril. A healthy man, under his own government, 
may deſpiſe all rules, and live indiſcriminately 
upon all ſorts of food. He may conſult his in- 
clination, rather than his conſtitution; attend 
feaſts, or abſtain, as he likes beſt; ſometimes he 
may indulge, and ſometimes even dare to com- 
mit exceſſes *. 

But the ſeaman is not under his own govern- 
ment, and at large, on ſhipboard ; and therefore 
ſhould conform, when he can, to the precepts of 
diſcretion and experience, that his health may be 
happy, and his days many. 


* Sanus homo qui bene valet et ſuz ſpontis, nullis obligare 
ſe legibus debit, nullum cibi genus fugere, quo populus utitur; 
interdum in convivio eſſe, interdum, ab eo, ſe abſtinere, modo 
plus, modo amplius aſſumere; &c. Ce//as, cap. I. reg. 1. 
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